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OUR LITTLE FLORENCE. 








BY ABBIE K. HUNT. 


Was there ever such a witch as our little, ,and away she would fly to the coal-house as 
curly-headed, two-year-old Florence? At six $ fast as the wet garments clinging to her limbs 
months of age she was a model baby, lying in 3 would permit. Presently some one would call 
her crib by the hour and studying the anatomy $ Florence, and a sooty little image would appear 
of her chubby hands, or kicking her little, fat, $ at the door, her ludicrous appearance causing 
pin-cushion feet from under her long, baby $ us all to scream with laughter, instead of re- 
clothes. $ proving her as we had at first intended. 

Nobody ever dreamed of the wild pranks she} But the house and yard soon ceased to con- 
would one day cut up, or the commotion she ; tent her investigating nature. Was a gate left 
would cause in our quiet household. . ;open? A pair of sharp eyes were sure to dis- 

But baby found out, at last, that hands and ; cover it, and a pair of little feet, and a bunch 
feet were made for something, and forthwith set of flaxen curls would be seen flying down street. 
about making up for lost time. How delighted ; Were they fastened up? Some hole in the fence, 
we all were at her first successful effort in walk- } nobody else would ever have noticed, afforded a 
ing. The little limbs soon became strong, and $ } place of egress for the adventurous little maiden. 
then Miss Baby determined to show what she} But the afternoon nap gave some rest to the 
could do. Unlike many grown up young ladies } household, which her wild frolics kept in a 
the kitchen to her was the most delightful of ; ferment. Long neglected correspondence was 
places. She seemed to know by instinct if a} attended to, without fear of having the table 
door of the forbidden place was open. Was a upset, or ink turned over. Bits of dainty work, 
bowl of dough placed under the stove to rise? $ that would not bear rough handling, were 
She was sure to find it; and the prints of those} brought from their hiding-places, and busy 
ghubby fingers quite certain to be left in it. } fingers worked fast during the brief hour Miss 
Was a pan of milk left carelessly on the edge } Mischief rested from her labors. At the end of 
of the table? A dash and a scream would soon ; that time, curly-head standing in the door, rub- 
announce what had happened, and Florence bing her saucy nose, and taking a survey of the 
would be found dripping like another Undine. } apartment to see what she should dive into next, 
Was she unusually quiet? Some mischief was ; was the signal to put away writing and fancy 
certainly brewing; and a search would perhaps ; work, and prepare for another campaign. 
find her ladyship seated on the floor, with the § But with the approach of twilight, the weary 
molasses-cup or sugar-bowl in her lap, busily $ eyelids would droop; the soiled garments were 
engaged in stowing away into her mouth what ; * removed and replaced by the snowy night-dress; 
she did not spill on her face and dress. After 3 ’ and little Florence was soon in the land of baby 
a thorough washing of face and hands, and a ‘ dreams. 
change of garments, if our vigilance was for; When we listened to her gentle breathing, as 
one moment relaxed, the young lady would be } she nestled in our arms, and watched the sweet 
doing some washing on her own account. As; smile that played around the rose-bud mouth, 
much of her dress as she could get in the tub $ we sometimes thought the angels were holding 
of water underwent a vigorous rubbing, but; communion with the little sleeper, and all the 
Some new idea would usually enter her head as é trouble she had caused us was forgotten. 
soon as her clothes were thoroughly saturated, £ But the morning light usually dispelled these 
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266 IN THE DOORWAY.—DEAD. 

sweet illusions; for with the rising sun, there: Father, mother, aunts and cousins, all won- 
would stand curly-head again in the door, her ; dered what that child was coming to. Grandma, 
little pink toes peeping out from under her}in her gentle way, said she never saw the beat 
night-dress, and the flaxen curls hanging about ; of that child for mischief, no, never. 

cheeks, that in color rivaled the interior of the} One year ago to-day, I kissed, for the last 
delicate sea-shell. ‘Looking like an angel did } time, the rosy mouth and dimpled shoulders of 
you say?” Do the angels have that wicked} our little two-year-old Florence—I may kiss 
twinkle in their eyes? No, no, with the first} again a taller, perhaps a fairer Florence, but 
opening of those blue orbs the angels took their} not our little two-year-old Florence, she has 
flight, and mischief reigned supreme. gone forever. 
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IN THE DOORWAY. 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Love in the holy hush of eve, 

Love in that sweet, unbroken repose: 
Love in the beauty that clothed the fields, 

The pleasant vales, and the mountains tall, 
Love in the beautiful spirit of night, 

But the love in our hearts exceeded it all! 
Oh. what were a world like this to us 

If the spirit of love were never near 
To illumine the shadowy vales of life, 

And to soften the sorrows that wait on us here? 
*Twere dark as the rayless caves of earth, 

*Twere cold as the damp and dismal tomb, 
*Twere bleak as a barren desert land, 

Where the rain ne’er falls, nor the flow’rets bloom. 
Loving alone is the spirit of God, 

Our loving of His is a picture dim, 
And if this be so, is it wrong to say 

Who loveth the most is most like Him? 


Tux beautiful month of June had come, 
And the crimson roses were all a-bloom, 
As we sat in the door one Sabbath eve, 
Where the air was sweet with their rich perfume. 


Quietude slept on the Summer air, 

All Nature was hushed in a deep repose; 
The song of the bird was heard no more, 

And the bee was asleep in the leaves of the rose. 
The mystical stars like censers of gold 

In the vaulted dome swung to and fro, 
And they chanted the glorious hymn that rolled 

Through the Heavens six thousand years ago. 
As we sat in the doorway and scented the air 

So sweet with the breath of the queenly rose, 
Forgotten was each recollection of care, 

And the Lethe of loving had banished our wees. 
I remember the joy that thrilled my heert 

As your head lay close to my swelling breast, 
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For I knew that your heart was mine, although All of this and more came into our hearts 
The tale of its love was unconfessed. As we sat in the door—I mind it well— 

We sat and gazed on the golden stars, And a thousand other things bright with love, 
Hand locked in hand, cheek pressed to cheek, Too happy for speech, and too many to tell. 
But our lips were as dumb as the stars we saw, Our hearts have been better and purer, I ween, 
For who that is blest as were we, can speak? Since then than they ever had been before, 

There was love in the brilliant vault on high, And unto our dying day we will bless 
Love in the breath of the stately rose; The sweet June eve when we sat in the dvor. 
DEAD. 





BY MARY E. WILCOX. 





Wauen evening lights her silver spheres, My fair ideal is discrowned, 
And slowly pales the Western red, N I think of thee as of the dead. 
T think of thee with painless tears, 3 Rainbows and moonbeams lavishly 
As of the dead—the quiet dead. 8 I wreathed about my idol’s head, 
Sometimes in dreams I see thy grave, N Its worthlessness I would not see— 
With forest-mosses o’er it spread, N But now it lies dethroned and dead. 
Where snow-bloomed blackberry-bushes wave, 


I dream of thee as of the dead. aenretter- ata andiwrrs 


I deemed thee from all faults exempt— 
I think upon my weakness now, 
With a calm smile of self-contempt. 


Thou livest; somewhere the green earth 
Still hears thy voice and feels thy tread; 
But since I know thee void of worth, 
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And, looking back, I thank again 


I think of thee as of the dead. The God who thus my heart has led, 


Ah! once my listening heart would bound (Albeit through passages of pain,) 
And thrill if but thy name was said! To think of thee as of the dead. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE.” 





CHAPTER I. y much stronger now the summer’s heat is over. 
“PauL, my son, be careful of your health.” 3 Besides, you know I have studied hard of late— 
“JT will, mother!” $ but I shall get rest in Hawthornwold,” replied 


The speakers were a care-worn, pleasant-} Paul Henderson, hopefully. ‘I anticipate a 
. $ . ‘s,s . 
voiced, elderly woman, and a young man of : busy life there, it is true—but not a laborious 
slight, elegant form, whose pale face with its} one; for, settled among a warm-hearted, sympa- 
intellectual cast of features betrayed the scholar. } thizing people, who will co-operate with me in 
They stood in the low entry of an old brown ; doing my Master’s work, I shall grow refreshed 
farm house among the country hills; and the $ in body and soul. I go from you very strong in 
yellow sunlight of a September morning flooded § hope, mother.” 
the fields around the little garden in the front } “God grant it may prove so, my son, for I 
yard where gay fall flowers bloomed, gilded the § shall be very anxious till I hear that you are 
small window-panes of the old farm house, and § stronger,” said the fond mother. 
streamed broadly into the low entry, where the ; “Oh, I hope to return to you next spring 
mother and son stood in a parting embrace. $ famously improved in the outward man!” smiled 
Giles Henderson had bidden his son good-bye $ the young man. ‘But I see the stage is waiting. 
early in the morning and hastened to his daily : Good-bye, dear mother! Don’t be anxious—I 
toil, for he was a rough, hard-working, almost 3 will write often,” and with a farewell kiss on a 
a hard-hearted man, who never had ‘time to: pale, furrowed cheek, while his mother’s head 
waste in idle tglkin’;” but Mrs. Henderson’s {lay a moment on his shoulder, he passed out 
dark eyes brimmed anew with tears—and it} from the old brown farm house. 
seemed, as she stood there, that she could never ; Margaret Henderson re-entered her little sit- 
release the son whom she folded tenderly in her 3 ting-room, from which all the sunshine seemed 
arms. : departed, and sank down with a heavy sigh into 
And yet, why had she cause for sorrow in$a seat at the window, burying her face in her 
bidding him farewell that morning? Was not | hands. Boat 
his toiling period of scholastic life at an end?— The one wish of her heart was at last realized 
his genius recognized, and the long-cherished —Paul was to be settled over his own parish, a 
wish of her heart, that she might see him a} minister of the gospel. The fruit of long years 
minister of the Cross, fulfilled? And why, when of self-denial was reaped—self-denial and rigid 
the prosperous church of Hawthornwold lay } economy on her part, for Giles Henderson was a 
within a day’s ride of his native home, and the } stern, avaricious man to his youngest son, allow- 
young minister stood ready to depart for the } ing him no time or money “to waste in books or 
field of his future labors, did the mother’s heart 3 book larnin’,” because, forsooth, “he had got 
so cling to her child’s? through the world without privileges of school- 
As the two stood there, side by side, while the $ ing or eddication—and if folks wanted ’em now, 
driver fastened the trunks upon the stage-coach : they’d got to put their own shoulders to the 
at the gate, thé young man coughed slightly—a $ wheel and make their own way.” 
quick, nervous cough, which brought a sudden : Giles, his father’s namesake, and his favorite 
flush to his thin cheek and a perspiration to his 3 eldest son, ‘‘took” to ‘‘farming,” cattle, horses, 
forehead, delicate and blue-veined as a Woman’s. } and the rough village company—the life that 
The mother started, and looked searchingly into } best pleased Giles Henderson, senior; but Paul 
his face. That anxious gaze betrayed why she S was ‘‘puny” and ‘tied to his mother’s apron 
was so loath at parting, for the mother’s eye : string,” ‘and if he wanted to study metaphysics 
never deceives her. 2and algebra and Greek, he must do it by the 
“You are not strong yet, Paul. That cold ; sweat of his own forehead, as he had etd got 
has not left you. You cough still. I shall feel : along through the world!” 
anxious about you.” re $ This, alas! was poor encouragement to the 
“Ob, I am gaining fast, mother! and I feel; ambitious boy who early began to look forward 
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to the congenial life of a scholar; but opposition; ‘‘Yes, indeed!” replied Miss Harriet Gill, a 
and ridicule sometimes serve as auxiliaries tos maiden lady of ‘‘uncertain age,” much given to 
success, in lieu of a hindrance, so the energetic ‘admiration of the pulpit oratory of young (un- 
mother, who saw a vision of her own faded youth 3 } married) clergymen—‘‘I think he improves every 
aspirations reproduced in her youngest son, ; $ Sabbath. What do you think, Mrs. Morrison?— 
worked beyond her strength early and late in 3 and don’t the deacon like him better every time 
the old farm house, in dairy and kitchen—and } he hears him?” turning to the worthy lady who 
the proceeds of many a golden store of butter } ‘ filled the responsible office of President of the 
and web from her loom, was carefully hoarded $ S Circle, and who was just then in the aet of 
toward the education of her boy. Nor must it $ ; giving out work to the ladies gathered in her 
be supposed that the youth idly gathered up the } best parlor. 
fruits of his self-denying mother’s labor, making a | certainly agree with you, Miss Gill—and 
no effort to add his own mite to the store. Many} think we have reason to regard ourselves as 
& summer’s vacation he “hired out” on the sur- ; peculiarly fortunate in our pastor,” returned the 
rounding farms, often working beyond his boyish } lady, with a benevolent smile, ‘‘and, as for the 
strength; and later, the long collegiate vacations } deacon, he goes home every Sabbath declaring 
found him filling the teacher’s chair to eke out } that day’s sermon better than the last one’s! I 
the funds requisite for the coming term’s ex-} believe Mr. Henderson’s piety unexceptionable— 
penditures. and regard his talents far superior to the ordi- 
But all that was past now; he had graduated : nary line of preachers. What do you think, Miss 
with honors, passed through the course prepara- ; Longhurst? for I have noticed you at church 
tory for the ininistry, “supplied” various pulpits, ; pretty often of late. Won’t our new minister 
accepted the invitation to become ‘‘candidate” ; compare favorably with your city ones?” 
at the church of Hawthornwold, which had been} The young lady addressed—a haughty-look- 
followed by a speedy and unanimous invitation { ing, but handsome and richly appareled girl of 
to become their pastor. 3 twenty-two summers—was Alice Longhurst, the 
aie now he had departed to the arena of busy : only daughter of Squire Longhurst, the great 
e—the goal was gained. Whether dreams of { man, par excellence, of Hawthornwold—fresh 
preferment mingled with the mother’s wishes for ‘from her winter in the city, where she had been 
ad ve or yng! ae such well may ; $the admired and flattered of a gay circle of 
pardoned the maternal heart; but when she $ : fashionable society. 
turned to the loneliness of her own home, which: And that the elegant, stately Miss Longhurst, 
had been filled awhile by his dear presence, as § who had always heretofore held her head above 
sad presentiment knocked at the door of that § $ all the village gatherings, should have signified 
heart. Sher approval of the Sewing Circle by her pre- 
‘If he should return to me ill, feeble, dying! : sence, was of itself sufficient warranty for Mrs. 
Oh, I could not bear that! Father, spare him $ Deacon Morrison’s appeal for her approval of 
for 9 long life of usefulness and honor!” prayed 3 the new minister. 
the tender mother, ere she raised her head to} ‘I certainly think Mr. Henderson’s talents are 
watch the coach rolling down the dusty turn- : very superior,” replied the girl, a sudden color 
pike, till it disappeared beyond a bend in the on her cheek more than confirming her carefully 
country road. worded praise. ‘And I wonder that he should 
“For my mother’s sake,” prayed the young $ content himself in this obscure country village!” 
minister, as his heart went out to the scene of $ she added, busying her fair jeweled fingers with 
his future labors—‘‘for her sake give me strength a bit of dainty silk netting. 


adequate to my work!” $ ‘Hum—city people always know where to 


And hope piloted the voyager onward over the { come for a good, popular minister,” tartly re- 
sea, whereon the young minister’s barque was N plied Miss Gill—‘*but I hope Hawthornwold 
launched; heaven grant favoring breezes and ; folks will show ’em that we appreciate our own!” 
sunny skies, and a safe harborage, whether, “‘Oh, never fear that, Miss Harriet!” said Mrs. 
sooner or later, he anchor in the haven.of Rest! 3 Morrison. ‘‘It was but the other day, when 

’ Mr. Henderson took tea at our house, that the 
CHAPTER II. 3 deacon and he were talking about the respective 

“‘Wasn’r Mr. Henderson’s sermon splendid 3 duties of city and country ministers, and Mr. 
last Sabbath?” exclaimed sweet-faced, little Jes- Henderson said he was born in the country, and 
sie Moore, at the Hawthornwold village Sewing § hoped to live ag die a country minister. And I 
Circle. sincerely hope he may spend his days with us— 
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though, dear me, I don’t know as we shall keep ; asked her laughingly to recommend him a suit- 
him long here!” and Mrs. Morrison sighed. Sable minister’s wife—and don’t you think, Mrs. 

“Why, dear Mrs. Morrison—we’re not going : Deacon Dudley told me she said, ‘There’s little 
to lose him, are we?’’ and little Jessie Moore’s } Jessie Moore, Mr. Henderson!’ ” 
blue eyes opened wide with astonishment. ‘I ‘“*Me? Oh, how could Mrs. Dudley say so!” 
declare, how sorry I should be!” and the sweet face bent over her work“lushed 

“Oh, I don’t mean exactly that!” replied the $ like the heart of a June rose, then she looked 
good deacon’s wife, smiling at the girl’s earnest- 3 up with sudden seriousness and said, ‘‘ Miss Gill, 
ness—‘‘but when I think that our minister is ;1 wish she hadn’t said that—for I shall never 
not strong—so much like my own poor dear and $ dare look in the minister’s face again. I never 
your Albert—I cant’t nelp fearing he won’t be § ‘should be good enough for a minister’s wife, 
spared to any people long.” ’ Miss Gill.” 

“Why, I never thought of that! Only last 3 “‘Oh, don’t be so modest, little daisy!” and 
Sunday, how red his cheeks were! I declare, I} there was no envy or uncharitableness in the 
could hardly keep my eyes off his face, he looked ; ‘ spinster’s eyes as she looked smilingly on the 
so—so—handsome!” and a very becoming color $ girl. “But I wonder if Mr. Henderson is coming 
deepened little Jessie’s cheeks at the confession. } to tea? 1 must ask Mrs. Dudley.” 

‘He studies too closely, I’m afraid!” ventured $ : But just then the matron forestalled this in- 
Miss Gill. : tention by addressing the company with, 

“Perhaps so—at any rate, he seems languid ¢ 3 * Ladies, prepare yourselves for a disappoint- 
and feeble,”’ replied the deacon’s wife. ‘‘He’s § ment this afternoon. Mr. Henderson received a 
too ambitious for his strength, I fear. Good $ letter this morning stating that his father lies 
afternoon, Mrs. Dudley.” S very low of a fever—and he left Hawthornwold 

This latter remark was addressed to a cheery- $ S by the noon train. He said that if his father 
faced matron who just then entered the parlor— $ should be taken away, he should probably be 
Mrs. Deacon Dudley, with whom the young minis- } absent over the Sabbath, and would send a friend 
ter had boarded since his ordination at Haw- : to supply the pulpit.” 
thornwold; and while that lady was busy with 3 ‘Oh, ’'m so sorry!” ‘Did he think his father 
her salutations, little Jessie Moore found oppor- wouldn’t recover?” ‘It will be a sad stroke for 
tunity to whisper to Miss Gill, ‘They say Mr. } Mr. Henderson!” were the various comments that 
Hengerson goes to Squire Longhurst’s a great § ‘ passed round the company. 
deal. I suppose Alice pleases him—she’s so; $  *‘*Mrs. Allen told me she had heard our minis- 
handsome and sparkling.” 3 3 ter’s father was quite a wealthy farmér—but that 

“Hum—hum,” whispered back the little spin- } $ ‘he stonggied through his studies by his own ex- 
ster, glancing where the girl sat a little apart ‘ ertions,” said one of the ladies. ‘But he’ll come 
from the others, looking haughty and cold as ; in for his share of the property, though—he has 
fair—‘‘‘handsome?’ fine feathers make fine ; only one brother, I believe.” 
birds, Jessie! A pretty minister’s wife she'd} And still, silent and haughty, sat Alice Long- 
make! No, no! depend upon it, Jessie, Mr. ; hurst at her work, seemingly hearing not the 
Henderson never would think of such a thing! : { conversation, and yet with every word stereo- 
Besides, I’ve heard she was engaged to a city ; typed into her memory. For the words, ‘He'll 
gentleman—though I don’t doubt but she’d like $ come in for his share of the property,” had not 
to bring him to her feet, for they say she’s a} $ been lost upon the haughty, worldly-minded girl. 
des} te flirt.” 

t don’t you think her handsome? I do, | 
Mies Harriet!” said the envy-free Jessie. 

“Hum—tolerable looking, but not to my * AnicE!” 
taste!” said the spinster, pursing up her lips. There was a little silence in Squire Long- 
“Now, to my mind, there isn’t a young girl in ‘hurst’s elegant parlor after, that name was 
all his congregation—you and I excepted, of ; spoken, then the young minister of Hawthorn- 
eourse,” said Miss Harriet, with a toss of her! wold released the little jeweled hand which had 
head and a withered smile, (Miss Gill had been $ ‘been surrendered to his there in the flower- 
twenty-six these ten years, and artless little’ scented moonlight hour; for a tale of love— 
Jessie Moore was eighteen!) ‘but I’d sooner ; tender as a woman’s, yet strong and manly as a 
vur minister would choose; for by-and-bye he'll { Christian gentleman’s can be—had been spoken 
marry somebody, I suppose. He isn’t engaged— { $ there, and Squire Longhurst’s daughter had not 
Mrs. Dudley says he told her so one day, and? refused to listen. 


CHAPTER III. 
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** Alice, before I speak farther of this senti-; stretching away before him. And yet, he was 
ment which my heart holds for you—before I < the possessor of no ordinary talents—they might 
ask you to leave your elegant home to share the : win him a position; her father had wealth enough 
fortunes of an humble minister, I must lay that } ‘for all. They would go away to the city—they 
future before you. I must speak plainly—I § two, but not his plain, country mother. 
shall not deceive you—and, for this, I ask yoni “Your mother—I’m sure I should love her 
to listen to the history of my life. My father, } very much, Mr. Henderson—Paul,” she said, at 
Alice, was a hard man to his youngest son— length, “but I should: think she would prefer 
hard as iron; though I wish not to speak harshly ; staying there on the farm—it would seem more 
or unchristianly of the dead. Why my mother } natural, you know.” 
ever loved him I used to wonder in my boyish ; “The farm is to be sold,” replied the minister, 
days; sitting with my books on my knee in the 3 quietly. 
chimney-place, while pale, sad, but glways pa-} «But you could hire it for her—I could—for 
tient, she went about her daily tasks. But she $ $ papa, I’m sure, would give me an ample dowry. 
shed tears, Alice, on his coffin—I think he was $ Besides,” she went on, mistaking his quiet for 
dear to her. Alice, as I have said, I was never : acquiesence, ‘by-and-bye I showld want you to 
a favorite with my father; my brother Giles was 3 go away from this stupid country town—you'll 
his idol. There were but us two; and while 3 have calls from the city fast enough, and there 
Giles’ tastes were for active, out-door life, mine $ they would appreciate your talents, Paul.” 
were for books. This did not please my father— $ «But I am perfectly satisfied with Hawthorn- 
but small need to repeat allthis here. Enough, } wold, and have no reason to complain of lack of 
that my mother led a life of self-denial, toil, and } sympathy or appreciation,” he replied, still very 
privation, that I might be clothed and schooled, N quietly. 
and her exertions made me what I am. My } ‘Oh, how can you content yourself among 
father was a rich man, Alice—was, I say—for } ; these ignorant country people? You are so 
on his death-bed he made a confession which } young and talented,” and she laid her jeweled 
showed how far his blind indulgence to Giles } $ hand on his pale forehead, ‘‘and could get to be 
had led him almost to beggary, and left my } so famous!” 
mother nothing—not even the old homestead; ‘He who professes to be an humble servant 
over her head. He had signed notes for Giles, } of the meek and lowly Jesus, who was born in 
who had played the prodigal son and become } a manger, and had not where to lay his head, 
involved in wild, profitless speculations; and ; should not look for earthly honors or emolu- 
there was barely a pittance left of his estate. } ments,’ he said, still in that impassioned voice, 
For myself I do not care, Alice; but for my though he slightly started away from the soft 
_ mother!—it is hard for her to be left thus in } caressing touch of that hand. 

her old age. ; ‘‘Dear me! then you will throw yourself away 

‘‘And yet she will not be left alone,” he con- ; } on the stupid country people, who don’t know 
tinued, ‘for it is on this point I desire to speak ; how to distinguish a splendid sermon from a com- 
with you, Alice. I love my mother—I owe her $ mon-place affair?” said the rich man’s daughter, 
more than ordinary duty—and, next to my wife, pettishly. 
she will always share my heart and home. We; ‘Miss Longhurst—Alice,”’ and there was & 
shall never be parted; and I could not be happy ; strange whiteness about the young minister’s 
if the woman I married looked upon my mother ; mouth, though he spoke very calmly, “I shall 
as an intruder there in that home. Now, Alice, $ S probably spend my life away from ambitious 
you know fully my position—I do not wish to $ } Scenes—among this, or a similar country people. 
presume on the affection which I think you ; 3 Will you decide here, and now—for I came to 
entertain for me—think well before you decide ; you with your father’s sanction—if you love me 

" whether you can lay your hand in mine, and { ; sufficiently to become my wife? And, remem- 
say, ‘Thy people shall be my people’—thy home { ber, the love I ask is not for a month, or a year, 
mine.” S but for a life-time, Alice!” 

There was a little silence after Paul Hender- The young minister leaned his thin cheek on 
son paused; and varying emotions played over; his hand. What meant that attitude, half de- 
the moonlit face of Alice Longhurst, then she} jection, half despair? Was his heart prophetic 
drew back into the deep shadows of the heavy ; then? 





window hangings. : And Alice Longhurst? Despite his decision,’ 


The test had come; the illusion of wealth was } which dispelled the fabric she had reared of & 
dispelled; she saw the minister’s probable future 3 splendid city home, where she should live the 
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courted, popular, flattered minister’s wife—did “Oh, I must see him!” interrupted the visitor. 
not every pulse of her being send forth a plead- “Tell him an old friend—no, tell him nothing— 
ing cry for her to utter the “‘yea” and “amen” } let me go in, madam! Youare his mother! You 
to se po at i cane aiaien —_ not refuse 4 — = a = — 
might have been; yet pride and ambition § There is no one there?” and she moved tow 

are harder than iron or the flinty rock, and very $ the door of the adjoining bed-chamber where the 
coldly and impassively she spoke the words that S sick man lay. 

betrayed her a cruel, heartless woman, $ «Jessie is with him. But you may see him. 

“No, I don’t think I love you sufficient for § Hadn’t I better take in your name first?” said 
that, Mr. Henderson!” } the widow Henderson. 

A fine scorn quivered in the young man’s tones{ ‘‘No—oh, no! He might refuse—that is, per- 
as he rose and stood before her. “It is enough! $ haps he would not recognize me. I may go in?” 
Forgive me, Miss Longhurst, that I committed an : and she laid a hand, white as ivory, on the door- 
error when I thought you the embodiment of my ; latch of that humble chamber, her costly robes 
ideal of a true woman!” Then his voice softened § trailing along the homespun carpet. 
and quivered slightly as he laid his hand a mo- : ‘You may. Paul, my son,” and the mother 
ment on her head, saying, “God keep you from ; passed in, ‘‘an old friend wishes to see you.” 
the world, its snares, its hollowness, and the 3 The sick man reclined in an easy-chair at the 
deceitfulness of riches! And may He bring you : south window, his thin, hollow cheeks crimson 
into His fold!” $ with consumption’s roses, and her fires blazing 

Then Paul Henderson passed out, and she was‘ in his dark hazel eyes. He turned—gazed 
alone. ’ steadily upon the new comer for a moment— 

A bitter cry broke from the girl’s lips—the then a flush mounted to his forehead and died 
hungry cry of a heart that claimed its own, spite } away among the damp masses of luxuriant ches- 
of pride and stern resolve—but it was strangled $ nut hair. Then he grew pallid as before; but 
in fe birth, and the good,and generous of Alice smiled, and put out his hand. 
Lenghurst’s nature were tainted evermore with} ‘‘Alice—Mrs. Rossiter!” . 
the blight and mildew of shame. 3 «Can’t I see him alone, ma’am? Can’t I talk 

“Alice, my daughter, has Mr. Henderson been 3 with him? Jessie Moore, why are you here?” 
with you to-night? I gave him my consent to 3 she said, almost fiercely, turning to the sweet- 
opto _ = a subject oe his heart,” pron who sat beside his chair gently fan- 
said Squire Longhurst, entering the apartment 3 ning him. 
an hour after where the girl sat. ‘Jessie is my betrothed wife, Mrs. Rossiter,” 

“Nearer his heart than mine, I imagine, ; said the sick man, quietly—then, turning to her, 
i said 7, ag sa ae lips and:; he said gently, ‘‘leave me a moment, Jessie!” 

aughty air. ‘Yes, he has been here—but I$ The girl obeyed. Mrs. Rossiter paced the 
have no fancy for enacting the role of the poor 3 floor hurriedly; then, as if for the first time 
minister’s wife, being the recipient of donation } noting the weakness of the sick man, she went 
visits, and playing Lady Bountiful to all the $ and knelt softly at his feet. 
dirty children in oe pariah!” “They told ge: you were dying, Paul—they 

“But, my daughter, I thought—I supposed—” : said I should never see you again—but I thank 

“Supposed very wrongly, papa,” gayly inter- { God I am here in time to ask your forgiveness! 
rupted Alice. ‘And, dear papa, I must coax ; Paul, Paul, do not withhold that from me! tell 
= into good-nature, and get you to promise ; me you pardon all my wickedness, my deceit, 

I may go back to aunt Caroline’s, for I am $ my sin—for, Paul Henderson, I loved you when 
Wearied to death of this stupid Hawthornwold!” : I said those cruel, heartless words of denial! I 
$ lied to you—I lied to my own heart then, Paul— 

: for, as God hears me, I have never loved any 

CHAPTER IV. ‘other! But my proud heart tempted me—I de- 

“Mapam, can I see him—Mr. Henderson?” 3 ceived you—though alas! alas! I couldn’t deceive 

The pale, sorrow-stricken mother paused a myself in the weary time that followed! 
moment ere she replied to therapid question of} ‘‘I left Hawthornwold,” she went on—‘‘I met 
the elegant, stately woman in rich eee Doge Rossiter—I married him for his gold—he 
robes who stood in her little parlor, and whose 3is dead now, and it is all mine—but I wish I 
span of splendid greys champed their silver bits} were dead too! I do—before I had lived to 
and pawed the earth at the farm house gate. }see this day! Oh, you must not die, Paul! you 

“He is very weak this morning, ma’am ”” ¥shall not! You shall live to see hew true is my 
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penitence—you shall not despise me! But ah, ; 


what am I saying? You love another now—you 
would love her if you lived—you will claim her 
for your wife in heaven. Oh, Paul!” and, sob- 
bing bitterly, she bent her face upon his knee. 
* Alice,” and the sick man’s hand was laid 
tenderly on her bowed head, ‘this unnerves me, 
I cannot bear it! Oh, Alice, I have loved you— 
I love Jessie now much as I dare love in this 
hour when the earthly grows dim and the eyes 
of man look beyond the portals of Immortality. 


Too late the earnest “call” which came from 
the wealthy city church for the talented, genius- 
dowried, yet humble and child-hearted servant 
of the cross, for he had passed to the mansions 
prepared for him in the city of the Great King; 
too late the soft, lilac-scented airs which played 
round his native farm house home, where they 
bore him with the fatal splendors of consumption 
on his cheek; but not too late the gentle love of 
sweet Jessie Moore, who kissed his pale fore- 





8 head as she closed his eyes, saying softly to the 


But oh, Alice, in the land where I am going we § weeping mother, ‘We shall meet him again in 
read, ‘They marry not, neither are given in mar- $ heaven!” 


riage.’ Strive to meet me there. Promise me 
this, Alice Rossiter!” 
“TI promise! I will try!” sobbed the humi- } 


$ But oh! the anguish—the shrinking from a 
: dreary, rayless future that stretched away bleak 
3 3 and bare before her—which came to Alice Ros- 


liated woman, snatching his hand and covering : 3 3 siter when they told her, 


it with kisses. ‘‘Now, Paul, I am going—for I 3 


cannot stay to see you die!” and gathering up 


her sweeping sable robes, she passed out. 


3 ‘The minister of Hawthornwold is dead!” 


Oh, whoever, reading this, dares to thrust 
s away from his heart a pure and deathless love 


And while the carriage which held Mrs, Rossi- ; $for the lure of station, wealth, or any other 


ter rolled down the green, fern-bordered country ; blandishment, let him bethink—ere it be forever 
road, little Jessie Moore, with tear-filled eyes, ; too late—of the ghosts that nor will nor pride 
but a smile of resignation on her face, gently } ’ have power to lay—the ghosts of remorse, that, 
held her lover’s hand, looked into his triumphant { so sure as love is of the soul and the soul is of 


eyes, and caught the last breath which passed } 


his lips as his earthy life lapsed into the better. 


God, will walk with him, hand-in-hand, through 
all his future! 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





How it snows! How it blows! 
Quite enough to freeze one’s toes, 

@r make one mutter as he goes, 
“How confoundedly it blows!” 

It is March, and the larch 
Moans such dreary moans! 

And the trembling poplar trembles 
As the white pine flings her cones 

On the rocks and scraggy stones! 


It augers little good 
When through the maple wood 
The borers wend their noisy way! 
To be rapping, to be sapping 
With a sort of syrup-titious tapping 
Where the juicy veins may lay! 
Through tubes of elder or sumach 
Flows the dripping sap; 
And such mectar! even Hector 
Would have stood protector 
By those vessels filling to the rim, 
Running over at the brim! 


How the smoke is curling 

And unfurling 
Upward from the low-roofed shed; 
While the men with faces red 
Under the kettles and the boilers, 
Eighteen and twenty gallon boilers, 


Thrust the blazing wood! 
Oh, it does one good 
Just to catch the flavor, 
And the savor 
That comes from the scum, 
And the diliquescent gum 
That may drip upon the wood, 
If through carelessness it should! 
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How the girls, with eyes like pearls 
Shining through their curls, 
Pour the sugar into moulds 
With the dipper each one holds! 
Verses improvising as they watch it crystalizing 
“In the icy air of night;” 
What a sight! 
In itself a crystalline delight, 
A saccharine delight! 


There are foot-prints in the snow 
By the maples far below, 
And peals of laughter ring upon the air, 
Startling the drowsy hare, 
And waking echoes here and there! 
Have a care, and beware! 

Such kisses, pretty Misses 

May steal your hearts away 

Some Winter day, 

80 they may! 
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AUNT KEZIAH’S NIECE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“Wat, if it don’t seem guod to git sot down } climbin’ rocks, and doin’ all manner of shaller 
once more! Here I’ve been upon the trot ever : things; and them white gowns trailin’ arter her 
since four o’clock this mornin’—up stairs and $ g jest like a peacock’s tail ina rainy day! Sez I 
down stairs, and in the sullur; it’s the way of 3 : to her one mornin’, 
woman, they must work hard all the time, and 3“ *Seerypheen, why don’t you wear a caliker 
git precious little thanks for it! $ gown out in the woods?’ 

“Yer uncle’s allers for everlastingly dreadin’ 3 ‘*¢La! aunty!’ sez she, rollin’ up her eyes 
washing day; says it’s wurs’n Bedlam, and a3 clean out of their ribbets, ‘what if any destiny 
complete panorama—equal to town meetin’, or } should meet me?’ 
trainin’ day! That’s alla man knows! Jest as ge ‘Destiny ?’ sez I, ‘ who’s yer destiny? I guess 
if anybody could wash, and scrub, and bile, and 3 they ain’t much if they wouldn’t be perlite to ye 
slush from sunrise till sunset without makin’ a ; in a caliker gown! Besides, they wouldn’t be at 
noise! I’d like to see him try it! I’ve never : all likely to be out a strolin’ in them woods!’ 
knowed him, in the course of all our marriage- } «¢Ah!’ sez she, ‘aunt Keziah, you’ve no re- 
able life, to miss gittin’ mad washin’ days—he ; ceptive of the rhumetic visions that float athwart 
onvariably does—and he allers swears when he’s : the gold of my metal horizontal!’ 
mad! Yer uncle Joshua ain’t a perfain man} ‘‘‘I wonder if I hain’t?’ sez I, ‘I’ve had the 
naturally, but the minit the steam begins to rise : ; rhumatiz nigh onto ten year, and if I don’t know 
Monday mornin’, it runs the chronometer of his } what it is by this time, it’s a pity! It’s a ter’ble 
temper clean up to Nero, and he’ll blow off like ; cumplaint, and I’m sorry you’ve got it—did you 
a railroad whistle! ever try mustard poultices ?’ 


“As for yer cuzzin, Ichabod Jefferson, he 
allers goes off in the mornin’ to get rid of lug- 
gin’ water, and he’ll stay till jest the minit I 
begin to wash the floor; then in he’ll come, and 
begin to tramp, tramp, and gallop across the 
room; trackin’ the floor, and eatin’ cake and 
butter. Ichabod is a ter’ble case for eatin’; 
there ain’t no end to his appatite. He’d devour 
the whole airth, and then think nothin’ of cram- 





‘‘Seraphina kinder looked at me as if ske’d 
seen a sperit, or somethin’, but she didn’t say 
nothin’—only took a book and went off out inter 
the sheep’s pasture. 

‘‘Ichabod scolded to me for sayin’ anything to 
her. He said she was too fine bred to under- 
stand my common talk, and I'd better keep still. 
Ye see, Ichabod took a shine to her, and couldn’t 


‘ bear to have anybody speak a word agin her no 





min’ down a doughnut on top of it! I never$how. She hadn’t been to our house a fortazight 
knowed him to eat less’n fifteen putaters to a $ afore he took to ilin’ his chin and wearin’ stand- 
meal, afore last summer. Along the fust of {ing collars. He kept one hand a pullin’ up his 
June, my niece, Seraphina Ricanny, came up} dicky, and ’tother feeling of his chin, the whole 
here to churalize and smell the country air. As : of the time, till I got wore out with him. 

soon as she arriv’, Ichabod sot his cap for her,$ <‘‘‘Don’t, Ichabod,’ sez I, one day at dinner— 
and of course he had to leave off eatin’ so many $ ‘don’t be a borrying trouble so much; it’ll be 
putaters, because Seraphina said only Irishers : time enuff to worry about yer beard when it 
eat ’taters. We made a powerful savin’ in that’ comes! You'll drive it all back if you keep rub- 
way. . 3 bin’ it so!’ 

“Seraphina was about as romantic a bunch of ‘Ichabod was mad, and Seraphina pulled out 
plurality as ever you cum across. Allers drest } her smelling-bottle, her vinegar grater, she calls 
in white, and wore her hair in dangles, because § Sit, and clapped it to her nose. Yer uncle sez I’m 
she said it was poetical; but her gowns made the ;  allers a shockin’ somebody’s modesty, but I can’t 
awfullest sight of washin’ and ironin’! They help it! I’m an honest woman, and bound to 
was more to wash than yer uncle’s shirts when g speak the truth—shock or no shock! Seraphina 
he’s to work in the loggin’ swamp—for she had $ 8 got over it though; folks ginerally revive sich 
“em clean down to the ground, and was allers a $ things—and along toward night, she started off 


‘goin’ out in the dewy bushes draggling round, S for the woods agin. Ichabod he went down in 
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the medder hoeing corn. He was allers sneakin’ ; { myself a-laffin’! The ter’ble scene of the per- 
out to git nigh her somehow. Didn’t seem to be{ formance was the frog-pond in our pastur’, and 
contented if he wan’t putty close. trite in the middle of the pond was Seraphina, 
“T was a-spinnin’ stocking yarn to foot yer} perched up on a rock, as peart as Nathan’s pig! 
uncle Joshua’s mixed stockings—they was all} She’d hollered till she was putty nigh used up, 
good but the heels, and them was kinder wore; and looked more like a wilted cabbage-plant 
through, and I thought it was best to foot ’em. ; than anything I ever seed. Rite on the edge 
Some folks would a heeled ’em, I ’spose, but I} of the pond was Squire Dobb’s big, grey gobbler, 
don’t think much of heeled stockings; they’re } a-gabblin’ and stretchin’ out his neck like all 
kinder hard to yer feet, especially if you’re trou- $ : ’ possest! Seraphina had on a wide, red scarf, 
bled with corns. 3 and turkeys can’t bear red, ye know; and so the 
‘‘Wall, I was spinnin’ away, and hummin’ a} gobbler had run after her and her sash, till he’d 
tune at the same time. I’m a master hand to? skaired her nigh about out of her wits! She'd 
hum tunes, it helps my work along ’mazingly to $ scampered till she’d pretty well killed herself, 
have it sot to music, so. All to once, right in the § $ and when she cum to the frog-pond, she never 
middle of the tane—Cornation, I believe it was; § : minded, she said, but put rite ahead, thinkin’ 
no, I won’t be certain but what it was Lennox— $ Satan hisself was after her! The gobbler das- 
or it might have been Bileston—I ain’t railly ; sent trust hisself in the water, but he wouldn’t 
decided which ’twas—I hurd a scream! It made} give up the chase, and there he stood bristling 
my hair stan’ rite up. Then there was another, $ his feathers and scoldin’ away, jest for all the 
and another—every one, as Ichabod sez, ‘nearer, § world like Squire Dobb’s wife! She’s the awful- 
clearer, awfuller than before!” I knowed well ; lest scolder that ever lived! It’s well the squire 
enuff it was somebody somewhere! In a minnit} is deaf—I should be glad and thankful for it if 
I thought of Seraphina. ‘She was etarnally git-$ : I was in his place! 
tin’ into difficulty of some kind, and I thought } “TI took a stick and lambed that gobbler out 
"twas jest as likely as not she’d been and done it of sight, and then I cum back to Seraphina. 
wuss than ever! I dropt my yarn and run as: ’ Ichabod got there jest as I did, and he made no 
fast as I could in the direction of the sound. On, § fuss at all, but took off his coat, rolled up his 
on, I went like an offended comic, a-streamin’ $ trousis, and waded rite in after her! He lugged 
of it for dear life, for the critter hollered so 3 her out as keerful as could be, and sot her down 
heart-broken like, that I knowed she must be in 3 on the grass to dry. 
an awful perdicament somewheres! “I do believe that kind a skeered Ichabod. 
««¢Hold on a minnit! Seraphina!’ sez I, ‘don’t 3 After that he sed little to Seraphina. So she 
die jest yet! I’m a most there! and on I went!’ fell in love with Jim Grannis, and ’sloped with 
“Cum to git there, I thought I should a’ killed ¢ him.” 
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DO YOU THINK I HAVE FORGOTTEN THEE? 
BY MRS. HARR*ET BOOMER BARBER. 


Oh! thy roses and thy glories bright, 
I have watched with ardent eye 
To see them up thy dear, old walls 
Creep lovingly and high; 
They sleep forgotten and alone 
Within a scentless bed, e 
Like the sweet, young, human blossoms 
That dear old home has shed. 


Do you think I have forgotten thee, 
Old mansion, far away? 

Where thou standest in brooding stillness 
Looking sadly on the day— 

Looking darkly on its sunlight, 
Till the gladdest ray that falls 

Flits wanly as some spirit 
Within thy echoing halls— 

Thy halls, that once with music rang, 
And voices young and free, 

Oh! their melody comes back to me 
Across the sounding sea. 


Those pictured forms and faces dear, 
All radiant with mirth, 
Just as in life’s dissolving view 
They faded from the earth. 
How often in the quiet hush 
They steal upon my sight, 
With a sweet and trembling brightness, 
Like the stars upon the night; 
Then my spirit eyes look upward, 
Though the foolish heart will stray 
To a dear, old, silent mansion, 
I remember far away. 


In my dreamings oft I see thee now, 
As in the days gone by, 
When I looked upon thee proud and fond, 
With childhood’s reverent eye; 
When I thought no world without could be 
Like the bright world lived within, 
Where my young life blossomed like thy flowers, 
And my heart knew little sin; 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 219. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ix a few minutes, my cousin came running. 
eagerly up, saying, ‘Arthur is so glad you are 
here.” 

Mr. Despencer followed her, and taking my 


§ sight of asnake. He seemed to me a something 

’ between a jockey and a black-leg, dressed up in 
: ‘ Sunday clothes and practicing manners learned 
Sof a dancing-master. The elaborate politeness 
S with which he received his introduction to me 


hand in both of his, as if we had been old{ increased my aversion to him, as elaborate 
friends, greeted me cordially, and concluded by 3 politeness always does, when I dislike people; 
saying, : besides, elaborate politeness is never honest. 

“It lifts quite a load from my mind to know: Thenextdayroseclearandcrisp. After break- 
you will be with Georgiana, for business will} fast, Mr. Despencer and his friend departed for 


call me much away, and this is a lonely place at 
best.” 

I will not deny that I felt relieved at these 
words. Mr. Despencer had not forgotten his 
old grace of manner. If his welcome had been 
that of a Paladin to some wandering and wronged 
princess, it could not have been accompanied by 
more delicacy in look and manner. I-began to 
think better of him. I wondered less at what I 
thought Georgiana’s infatuation. My auswer, 
doubtless, revealed something of this change in 
opinion, for my cousin brightened up and gave 
me a glance full of grateful thanks. Mr. De- 
spencer noticed it also, and continued quite gal- 
lantly, 

“You might find it dull, for young married 
people are apt to forget everybody but them- 
selves,” and he looked, half laughingly at Geor- 
giana, who was blushing happily—I had not 
seen her look so happy before, ‘‘ but fortunately I 
brought a friend home with me. Mr. Bentley is 
quite a beau. 
you got up a flirtation.” 

I caught an appealing look from Georgiana to 
her husband. She had not, I saw, informed Mr. 
Despencer of the reason for my visit. But he; 
comprehended, with ready tact, that he had‘ 
made a blunder of some kind, and offering me 
his arm, conducted me down stairs in silence. 

Oh! how that chance allusion wrung my heart. 3 
It brought back, in full force, the memory of my § 
happiness, now gone forever, and which, for the } 
last half hour, I had temporarily forgot. 

Mr. Bentley was handsome and well dressed. 
But he had a sinister expression, which made ; 
me shudder instinctively, as one shudders at } 


I should not wonder if he and } 


the city. The former was so much out of humor 
that he could barely restrain himself sufficiently 
to be civil. Georgiana looked as if she had been 
crying. I surmised that she had told him how 

unrelenting her father was: and my surmise 
$ proved correct, as she informed me, after the 
meal was over, by way of apology for her hus- 
band’s ill-temper. She did not tell me how 
harsh he had been to her, however, and that this 
was the cause of her swollen eyes. 

Mr. Bentley, however, was still offensively 
polite. He seemed to think that he could make 
up for his friend’s incivility, by excessive atten- 
tions to Georgiana and myself, when he only 
sannoyed the first, and exasperated me. For 
$ already I was beginning to hate the man. ‘Has 
’ he the impertinence,” I said to myself, as I con- 
3 trasted him with Mr. Talbot, ‘‘to think he can 
} make himself agreeable to me?” 

} When we were left alone, Georgiana excused 





° herself for an hour or two, on the plea of house- 


hold affairs, but really, I suspect, to have her 
; cry out unobserved. Left to myself, I set forth 
ag examine the mansion. I had been curious, 
3 from what I saw of it the night before, to know 

where Mr. Bentley had slept, for, except the two 
* chambers occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Despencer 
Sand myself, and the loft, which the servant had 
; for a dormitory, I was not aware of any apart- 

ments in sufficient repair to be used as sleeping- 
3 rooms. I found my anticipations correct. The 

entire half of the house, on the right of the hall, 

was in a tenaritless condition: the shutters rot- 
‘ ted off, or hanging loose; the plaster broke; the 
; S ceilings fallen in; the floors decayed. I opened 
} the doors, that led into them from — but 
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did not enter, for they looked dangerous, and ; Georgiana was not coming down, I desiteed « to 
smelt damp and fetid. None had any furniture ; go into the city, and inquire where, or how, I 
in. Iwas forced to conclude that Mr. Bentley ; could get work. It had to be done at some time; 
slept in an out-house. - 3 for I was determined not to be dependent. Why 
In my walks I met the old woman, who had 3 not at once? 
waited on us the day before. It seemed as if; I hesitated, at first, thinking that Mr. Talbot 
the advent of Mr. Bentley, with his sinister look, ¢ might, possibly, relent, and that a note might 
had cast a glamour over the place which affected } come from him in my absence. But my pride 
everything; for this servant, who, had seemed, ; whispered, that, in such an event, my triumph 
when I first saw her, only a vulgar-looking cook ; would be the greater if Iwas away. “Triumph!” 
and maid-of-all-work, now wore a hag-like ex- g I said to myself, immediately after, ‘‘ah! he will 
pression, which made my blood run cold. Tooth- never write: there will be no triumph for me; 
less, blear-eyed, withered, with long, skinny } he is inflexible.” And saying this, I went up 
fingers, and already bent by age, she came upen $ stairs for my bonnet. I was tern by conflicting 
me so suddenly, as I turned the angle of the ; emotions: now angry at him for what I called 
house, that f started with a slight, involuntary S his tyranny and obstinacy, now more than half 
scream, as if I had seen a witch. 3 convinced that it was I who had been exacting. 
In the course of my further researches, I de- : I had talked, often and bravely, of what a true 
tected, at the rear of the hall, a massive door § $ woman could do, in spite of the social injustice 
leading to the right, and saw that it condycted § that beset her path, if left to provide for herself. 
to a large apartment, the only room, on that side } I tried, as I walked toward the city, to recall all 
of the house, not plainly a prey to bats and owls. } this and to assure myself that the task before me 
But whether it was in decay or not I failed to{ was an easy one. I had only to will it, I said, 
discover, for I could not get admittance into it : and all difficulties would disappear. There was 
from any point, as it was protected outside by} nothing menial in working for one’s bread: 
wooden shutters, firmly bolted within, and though ; nothing in the mere act of asking for employ- 
@ door led into it from the front room, which had $ ment, that should call a blush to the face. But 
been used as a dining hall in the palmy days of $ § $ when I reached the place where I had determined 
the mansion, that, also, was now tightly locked. § Sto make my first application, my heart failed me. 
As I was trying the fastenings of this door, the } It was a picture dealer’s, where I hoped to dis- ° 
old servant who seemed to be prowling about ; pose of a few water-color sketches, which I in- 
watching me, came up and told me the room § tended to paint. But I walked past the store, 
was nailed up, and had not been used for twenty : two or three times, before I could muster courage 
years. $to go in. When, at last, I did enter, and ner- 
When I had exhausted the mansion, I went to ; vously told my errand, the rough, curt way in 
the out-houses, but still found no place, except ; which I was told that ‘‘there was no demand for 
ang where Mr. Bentley could have slept. : such things now,” made every vein tingle with 
e out-houses were as ruinous as the mansion } alternate shame and indignation. I had to 
itself, being mostly covered with moss, er over- 3 ; § school myself, for more than an hour, before I 
grown with briars or poison vines, while between 3 ‘could venture on a second attempt elsewhere: 
the cracks in their gaping walls, green, slimy } 3 and here the answer was the same. 
— ran in = ae : ; I do not, in writing this autobiography, seek 
eorgiana still kept her room, when I had’ to extenuate myself. I ought not, I know, to 
finished these explorations, and I knocked in} 5 hove been either angry or ashamed. My reason 
vain for admittance. She had a violent sick ; told me so, even then. But we are flesh and 
head-ache, she said, ‘‘wouldn’t I excuse her till blood, not mathematical machines. We feel the 
dinner-time?” The dinner would be at five; ; stings of pride, we resent insult, and this the 
a ae dinner 4 be a but 4 $ more readily, the more unhappy and ree 
promised to return by that hour.” he$ we are. To be poor is no crime, but, in the 
thought if she could get a little sleep she would world’s eye at least, it isa stigma. To go about, 
be quite well again. Poor thing! I read it all. * . morning after morning, week after week, solicit- 
She was exhausted by weeping, and fancied that } ing emj loyment, when all avenues are filled, often 
by secluding herself and courting sleep, she ‘meeting rudeness and nearly always coldness, is 
could come out at dinner-time, looking freshly, $ no small cross for a woman to bear. Those who 
and so deceive me and her husband. : have been accustomed to it, all their lives, feel 
My only chance of avoiding thought was tos it to be such. It was worse for me. It was the 
keep myself occupied.’ So, when I found that } worse for one proud like I was; for pride was 
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my besetting sin. I do not wonder that im-{ suffered, especially as I saw, day by day, her 
poverished gentlewomen sometimesstarve, rather ; own increasing unhappiness. 
than run this gauntlet. Oh! how I hated the $ 3 I could have endured all, I repeat, if I had 
world for its injustice. For, at that period, I} 3 been certain, beyond controversy, that I was 
charged all my sufferings to its social code. 3 ’ right. More than once, I saw Mr. Talbot's 
I hurry over this part of my story. The } name mentioned in the newspapers, as having 
public has had a surfeit of such sorrows, and is } won some important case, or made some eloquent 
sick of the wrongs of distressed women. And 3 speech. I felt then howI loved him yet! Loved 
in fact, terrible as this physical suffering is, it } him, I said to myself, in spite of his injustice. 
is nothing when compared with the mental ones } But had he, I always added, been unjust? Alas! 
[had to endure. Poverty, even starvation, can } this doubt was hardest of all to bear. I could 
be borne better than the loss of love, infinitely have suffered everything, if certain I was a ~ 
better than the sense of one’s having done wrong. } martyr for the truth; but I grew daily less sure 
The pain of the body is nothing to the agony of $ of this, and daily, yes, hourly, more miserable. 
the soul. Yes! I could have borne all, if I had 
had within me, an assured consciousness of 3 
right-doing. But the more I reflected on my CHAPTER XIV. ‘ 
behavior, the more doubtful I felt of its correct-} Bur I am anticipating. That night, Mr. 
ness. , ; Despencer returned home, in a compasatively 
To dismiss this part of my story, once for all. good-humor:; and poor Georgiana 8 spirits rose 
After trying various more lucrative avenues to 3 accordingly. From this time out, her smiles or 
employment, and finding that all were over- § tears fluctuated with her husband’s temper; and 
ith $ alas! for her, 1 ft than other- 
Sie eicls- ork, witht eitaibnd ssc Meese | wien. The wild, therough-ined nner, which 
of Industry, an institution established, to pro-$ ‘had been his only recommendation to me at the 
vide employment for persons situated like my- : sea-shore, was accompanied by a passionate dis- 
self. I had put off applying at this place as long ; position, which he gave full vent to at his own 
as I could, for I knew many of the ladies who $ fireside. My blood often boiled at his treatment 
managed it; and my pride revolted at being seen : of my cousin. Why is it that so many men, 
soliciting work, by those, who, a month ago, $ famed in society for their courtesy, and even 
would have been glad to have been my rivals. } chivalry to women, are little better than brutes 
More than once, when I took back the tasks I 3 3 to their wives? 
had finished, I had to draw down my veil Mr. Bentley did not visit us again for several 
quickly, to prevent being recognized, by former $ 3 days. I was not more pleased with him, at his 
acquaintanees, on their way from the managers’ } : ’ second appearance, than at his first. There was 
room to their carriages. My conduct was foolish, $ : a coarse, animal look about the mouth, which 
perhaps; but I was human. $made you forget even his fine eyes; and they 
It was no perverse wish to be independent that $ were fine, of that purplish black which is at 
drove me to this sacrifice of pride. I soon recon- 3 ‘ once so rare and beautiful. He had glittering 
ciled myself to accepting a home from Georgiana, } white teeth, which a perpetual smile constantly 
for I saw that I could be useful to her in many : exhibited, and which, to mo at least, were sug- 
ways. But when I had left my uncle’s, I had $ gestive of a latent snarl, as if he was a human 
been so completely unprovided with money, that 1} hyena. Yet he was handsome and well-bred, in 
had not now enough even to renew my wardrobe, ; the ordinary sense of the term. In a promiscu- 
though the winter was approaching, when such } ous assembly of young ladies, at least _ would 
& renewal would be indispensable. It was ne- ; have pronounced him a “love of a man.’ 
cessary, therefore, that I should replenish my **¥ou don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley,” said 
purse, however scantily. What I did earn suf- } Georgiana, the next day when we wero alone. 
ficed for my clothing. But it would not have { “Yet ” is said to be very successful with 
paid my board. ; women.’ 
How weary I often was. Sewing, which is} ‘Who is he?” was my reply. 
such a sedative to many of my sex, was co, “Mr. Bentley,” said Georgiana. 
such to me. It had always, on the contrary,; ‘‘f want to know what he is.” 
been a task. My eyes ached, my chest pained} ‘Don’t you know?” 
me, my spirits sank, as I sat, hour after hour, ; a 
plying my needle. But I never complained, for} ‘Arthur says he is a gentleman, who has been 
I did not wish Georgiana to know how much I‘ * unfortunate.” 
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were 


‘‘Do you believe it?” and I looked at her: niture, had been arranged there; and as I recog- 


keenly. 


; nized one or two of the chairs, which I had seen 


“TI sometimes think he may be a gambler, or } in Georgiana’s room, I knew that Mr. Despencer, 


some such thing,” she answered, a little embar- 
rassed. ‘He don’t act the real gentleman, now 
does he, Maggy?” 

«I don’t think he does.” 

‘He hasn’t the manner of Arthur. 
have.” 

“No. He hasn’t Mr. Despencer’s manner.” 

**T sometimes wish Arthur was not so inti- 
mate with him. I wonder if they ever play.” 


Few 


“I hope not,” I said, for I saw how distressed : 


the idea made her; and to divert her thoughts, I 
added, ‘‘By-the-bye, where does Mr. Bentley 
sleep, when he comes here?” 

Georgiana laughed. I had not heard her laugh 3 
so gleefully since she was a child. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. I’m keeping house, 
and don’t know where my guests sleep—isn’t it $ 
funny? Arthur told me, I remember now, not 
to trouble myself about it, for that old Jane 
would settle it all: and I never did trouble $ 
myself.” And she laughed again. 

The conversation ceased here, but as we sat at 
the tea-table, that night, Georgiana suddenly 
looked up, and said to Mr. Despencer, 

“Arthur, where does Mr. Bentley sleep, when 
he comes here ?”’ 

Her husband had his cup raised to his lips, in 
the very act of drinking. He paused, and looked 3 
keenly at me, as if divining where the question : 
originated. 

‘You don’t answer me,’ said Georgiana. 
‘* And why do you stare so at Maggy?” 

“Excus*s me. I had not heard you. I wasn’t 
aware I we staring at anybody. What was it 
you asked?” 

I knew well enough that he had heard her, 
But Georgiana, completely deceived, repeated 
the question. 

“Oh! in the front garret to be sure,” he an- 
swered, promptly. ‘‘Old Jane has the back one, 
you know.” 

But I had been in the front garret, the morn- 
ing after Mr. Bentley’s first visit, and there was 
not an article of furniture in it, nor did it look 
as if anybody had slept on the floor. A tempo- 
rary couch, however, might have been arranged, 
and removed before I saw the room. Yet I half 
believed that the whole was an invention of Mr. 
Despencer’s, and that he had paused to get time $ 
to think what to say. I was entirely convinced } 
of this, the day after this conversation, for, when 
I stole up to the garret, drawn thither by noises 
I had heard after I retired, I found that a bed- 
stead, and a few other articles of chamber fur- 


3 to blind me, had caused the apartment to be 
S fitted up. 


But why should he blind me? Why was there 
any necessity for a mystery? My thoughts re. 
‘ verted to the closed chamber. But even if that 
¢ was where Mr. Bentley slept, why should there 
’ be any attempt to conceal it? What was the tie 
: between him and Georgiana’s husband? It was 
‘ more than mere friendship, I felt assured. Did 
they share some dark and terrible secret to- 
’ gether, with which, in some way, the closed 
‘ chamber was connected? 
; I had resided with Georgiana about four 
3 months, when Mr. Despencer said, one evening, 
‘that he had to visit a neighboring city, and 
would be gone for a week. 

“T would like to take you, Georgy,” he said, 

N \ addressing his wife, in Miss Gray will keep 
$ house while we’re gone.” 

’ Oh! I should be delighted,” said my cousin, 
$ for, poor child! any kindness from her husband 
: almost set her wild. 

} I thought immediately of Mr. Bentley, for he 
had been so marked in his attentions lately, and 
\ was so deficient, I believed, in a nice sense of 
\ propriety, that I feared he would take advantage 
3 3 of this absence to annoy me more than ever. 

But I hesitated to mention this, my only objec- 
tion to the proposed arrangement, for I saw how 
* disappointed Georgiana would be. 

‘* May we count on your keeping house, then?” 
said Mr. Despencer. 

T still hesitated, but an appealing look from 
Georgiana decided me, and I answered in the 
affirmative. I never saw a happier being than 
my cousin was, for the rest of that evening. 

The next day, when Mr. Despencer had de- 
} parted to the city, I frankly told Georgiana, she 
3 would oblige me, if Mr. Despencer would hint to 
3 his friend, that, during their absence, he should 
dispense with his visits to the mansion. 

“Your husband can do it in a way to avoid 
offence,” I said, in conclusion, ‘‘and I don’t 
want to offend any of his friends.” 

Georgiana promised, but added, 

‘You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley any 
better, I’m sorry to see.” 

“Do you like him better?” 

She looked confused. I saw her hushand had 
been talking her over. 

“Oh! yes. Arthur assures me, on his honor, 
’ that they never play; and Mr. Bentley is really 
: very handsome and very polite.” 


* I made ng answer. Georgiana went on. 
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“I wish, Maggy, you wouldn’t be so pre-;the tumult without, as I hurried from side to 
judiced. Arthur says Mr. Bentley is desper- § side of the room. 
ately in love with you, anf that you really treat My fire had died low _ Its dim light left deep 
him cruelly sometimes.’ shadows in the corners of the room, from which 

My first impulse was to resent these words. $I almost expected to see weird faces and forms 
What right had Mr. Despencer to say I treated Semerge. I did not dare to stop walking. Once 
his visitor cruelly? What right had he to per- $I tried to do it, but my flesh began to creep, and 
mit me to be annoyed by attentions I disliked? $ my knees to tremble, as if an invisible presence 
What right had he to talk over Georgiana? But only waited my stopping to clutch me with its 
I reflected how foolish it would be to get angry $ spectral hands. Some of my readers, perhaps, 
at my cousin, for it was in her nature to be con- $ § may have felt, at times, like I did. If so, they 
trolled by her husband. Poor thing! she needed } ‘know the horror of such sensations. To others 
pity more than she deserved anger. it would be in vain to describe them. They be- 

“We will not talk of this, to-day, my dear. $came.go intolerable, at last, that I seized my 
But promise to speak to Mr. Despencer about * candle, and sought the company of old Jane, in 
his friend’s visits while you are away.” 3 the kitchen, under the pretence of getting a light. 

Georgiana saw I had been hurt. She came: She was sitting crouching over the fire, with 
up and kissed me affectionately. crooked, skinny fingers, occasionally rubbing her 

“Forgive me, Maggy,” she said, ‘‘Mr. Bent-$ hands feebly together. She also had neglected 
ley shan’t trouble you.”’ Sto light her candle, and the lurid glare of the 

The next day they left. I watched the car- 3 smouldering coals, reflected on her brown and 
riage, that bore away Georgiana, till it was out $ withered face, gave her an aspect more witch- 
of sight: and then re-entered the house, sadly. like than ever. I told my errand, half apolo- 
For my cousin was now the only one left to love getically. She did not rise to get the matches, 
me; in all the world I had no other friend; and $ but pointed silently to where they were. I lit 
her departure made me inegpressibly lonely. } my candle, but still lingered. 

The old stone mansion, with its decaying out- ‘“«My fire is almost out,” I said, at last, put- 

houses, looked drearier and more desolate than $ ting down my candle, and drawing a stool to the 

ever. hearth, ‘‘and it’s not worth while to make it up 
again to-night, so I will sit here till bed time.” 

CHAPTER XV. She moved slightly to give me more room, and 

Wuen I rose, the next morning, the sky was 3 said something about its being a rainy night. 
overcast. The bare, wintry landscape, with $ There was a long silence, which I broke, at last, 
low, leaden-colored clouds massed above it; the $ by saying, 
rising wind that moaned and wailed through ‘You'll think I am going to ask an odd ques- 
the pines; the gusts of rain that began to sweep 3 tion. But where did Mr. Bentley sleep, the first 
past: all these increased my depression of spirits. } night I came here?” 

There are times, when the aspects of Nature} She did not pause an instant, nor even look 
affect us, as if they were a part of ourselves: 3 up, but answered, as she held her fingers to the 
and this was one of them. Besides, I had always $ fire, 

been peculiarly sensitive to such impressions. ‘At the tavern, below here: a quarter of a 
A mountain stirred my soul with solemn and { mile, or so, off.” 

grand emotions. A quiet Sabbath in the country $ : The explanation was so natural, that I gave 
soothed me with a peace inexpressible. Often, : * credit to it immediately, wondering I had never 
in childhood, as I heard the midnight rain dash- § thought of this simple explanation before. Yet 
ing against the casements, I had drawn the bed- {I asked myself, at the same time, why Mr. De- 
clothes over my face, with a shudder, fancying $ \ spencer had attempted to deceive me. 

that skeleton fingers were tapping on the win-: Old Jane looked up at my silence, and seeing 
dow-panes, without, for admittance. surprise in my face, continued, 

As the day wore on, the storm increased, and} ‘The master don’t want mistress to know it, 
my depression of spirits with it. I tried to forget § 3 and that’s why you never heard of it. You see, 
myself with my needle. But this only jaded my § She didn’t expect you, the night he brought Mr. 
nervous system and made me more depressed § ’ Bentley here for the first time, and Mr. Bentley 
than ever. I rose and walked the room. The } was to have had your room. But when the 
evening was now setting in; the rain rushed 3 $ master saw how it was, he came and told me to 
down in torrents; the wind had increased to ay tell the mistress, if she asked, that Mr. Bentley 
gale. My footsteps quickened, in sympathy with $ Shad slept in the garret.” 
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‘*Which was afterward fitted up for him.” ; Stopped at a little farm house, a few miles farther 
“Yes! But,” and she looked at me search- é in the country, to ask for a glass of milk. The 
ingly, ‘‘you seem curious about this matter.” { farmer’s wife was a pleasant spoken woman, and 
‘*Somehow I had got the idea that Mr. Bent- § $ knew who he was; and she asked him into her 
ley slept in the room next to the old dining-hall.” : 3 company parlor, and sent her daughter for the 
“I'd like to see the man who'd sleep there.” : : milk. The daughter, they all say, was the pret- 
She said this in such a low, horror-struck tone, \ test girl about. She came in blushing, and 
looking around fearfully, that my blood suddenly ; looking down; her lashes were the longest and 
ran cold, : blackest ever seen; but after she had given him 
“Why?” I asked, after a moment, in a voice : the glass, and while he was drinking, she stole 
as hushed. $ a glance at him, which he caught; and this made 
‘*Have you never heard?” : her blush more thanever. He used to tell, after- 
“‘T have heard nothing.” $ ward, that such eyes he had never even dreamed 
«I knew the mistress had never been told, but $ of; and he fell in love at first sight. 
I supposed the master might have told you, for § $ When a young man, only nineteen, is un- 
you don’t seem afeard of anything. But the§ * happy at home, and finds a house where he is 
mistress, she wouldn’t live in the house a day, ; 3 always welcome, and where there is a handsome 
if she knew it—that she wouldn’t.” 3 3 girl he is in love with, he don’t stay away from 
These words, but the manner of the speaker 3 that house many days in the week. So young 
still more, convinced me that some fearful! Mr. Lyttleton kept a going and going, till the 
tragedy was associated with this old mansion. 3 neighborhood began to talk about it, and at last 
I remembered what my instinctive feeling, on : it came to the ears of his father. There wasa 
first seeing it, had been. With some difficulty § bigger quarrel than ever, you may be sure. The 
I drew from the servant the following recital. § old man had always meant his son to marry rich, 
“Thirty years ago, long before you were born, and was furious to hear he had promised him- 
Miss, this house, with acres and acres of land $ self to a girl, whose father hired the farm he 
hereabouts, belonged to a family by the name ; worked. But the son wouldn’t give in, no! not 
of Lyttleton.. The master was a widower, a an inch. The Lyttletons had always liked to 
harsh, miserly man, who saw no company, kept 3 have their own way, father and son, ever since 
but two servants, and never forgave a debt. ; they’d been a family. They were a cruel, des- 
His sole delight was to add farm after farm to $ perate set, in the old times, it was said, and had 
his property. His father had been a spend- ’ made their money by going a pirating, bucea- 
thrift, and nearly ruined the family: and this } neering it was called, I believe. The first one, 
was why the son was so greedy after money, it that came to this country, had been captain of 
was said. ;a ship that plundered and burned a town, away 
“This miser had also a son, but the boy had 3 * down in the Indies somewhere, and brought away 
been away from home, for ten years or more, } thousands and thousands of dollars, besides silver 
first at school and then at college. He was;and gold vessels from churches; and for doing 
about nineteen when he came back to live here. } this last some people said there’d been a curse 
His extravagance was an almost daily cause of on the family ever since. He had brought away, 
quarreling between the old man and himself. } too, a Spanish girl, a great heiress in her own 
Yet he wasn’t extravagant for one as rich as he : country, whom he forced to marry him, thinking 
was, if what the neighbors said was true. He} to get her money. But her father and mother 
wanted to keep a horse; but his father wouldn’t ; had been killed, some said by him, when the 
let him; and many and many a time high words $ town was taken; and her relations wouldn’t part 
were heard between them about it. So the} ‘ with a penny to a heretic, as they called him; 
young man, as he couldn’t be happy at home, * ‘and the king and Pope both took their parts; 
took to spending his days away, sometimes in ; and so, though he sent agent after agent, for he 
the city, sometimes in places about the country. ¢ didn’t dare to go himself, he never got a dollar. 
The town wasn’t more than a quarter as big, $ : This is what people say, but I don’t know if its 
then, as it is now, and when you got out here, S all true, though nobody denies, I believe, that 
you’d think it was fifty miles away. There was She treated his wife cruelly, and that she died of 
gunning, them times in the woods, and fish to$a broken-heart. This brought another curse on 
be caught in the creeks; and young Mr. Lyttle- the family, so the story goes. 
ton was fond of gunning and fishing both. 3 “At any rate, they were a bad set enough, 
“‘That happened, which often happens. One ; gamblers, horse-jockeys, wicked husbands and 
day, in the spring of the year, while fishing, he { unnatural fathers, stern, harsh, passionate men, 
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. got the start of him 3 would have been too late, e if 
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seemed, for all this afterward came out, “ 
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Waele ab-dea er eaten young : on shore, had hired acoach. He got out to the 
ie sas dee adept n, 4 crea- 3 house about nine o’clock. This is about the time 
disease tone ~ = aa, they ; of the night, I suppose, and the storm was just 
Sigh ot pom eal port oneal $such another. The windows rattled; the rain 
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» tae Sri ie Jr of en they found } over the fields, I’ve been told, as if the grave- 
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282 THE OLD STONE MANSION. 
emptied, and the ghosts were howling by. In; by old Jane’s story, had played me false. But 
the middle of this storm, the son, who had left ; the servant also had heard them. That two per- 
the carriage at the turn of om hes below, ; Sons should be deceived, in the same manner, 
reached the door and knocked : was hardly possible. Yet my courage did not 

She stopped suddenly, for distinct and loud, $ s give way. I felt cold as ice; my knees and 
above the tempest, came three or four knocks § * hands trembled; but I stood my ground never- 
on the front door. Her brown cheek changed } theless, and carefully shut and barred the door, 
to livid, and, as the knocks were repeated, one, ; though it was too dark to see. I next recovered 
two, three, four, she clutched at my arm, holding ; my candle. Then, but not till then, I turned te 
it as if in the grip of a vice, and trembling all! go. Up to this point, in spite of all, I had been 
over. ‘ calm, and comparatively slow in my movements; 

‘‘Hark!” she said, in a whisper scarcely audi- : for I had been facing the danger. But nowI 
ble. $ could scarcely restrain myself from running. [ 

The antecedents of her story, the story itself, { felt as if spectral arms might be thrown around 
the breathless crisis at which she had arrived, ; me at any moment. I breathed hard and quick. 
these had all conspired to make me, at this in- ; And yet I would not increase my speed, but 
terruption, start also with a feeling as if super- } walked steadily on, groping my way, for what 
natural presences were about to enter on the } seemed an age, till I reached the welcome door 
scene: But a moment’s reflection brought my: of the kitchen, opened it, and stood within its 
courage back to me. Though my blood ran chill } warm and cheery light. 
with a nameless horror, my reasoning faculties ; 

did not desert me. Intellectually, I had always } 
been skeptical as to such visitations. I rose, CHAPTER XVI. 
therefore, resolute to go to the door. 

“Don’t,” gasped old Jane. It was all she 
could say. But she held me back, with the 
clutch of a giantess. 

But the blood of the old Norsemen, which ran 
so blue in my veins, and to which something of 
my awe of the invisible world may have been 
attributable, was mounting higher and hotter, 
with every moment, to face down this peril: 
mounting higher and hotter because the peril $ door?” 
was one, which, at first, my nerves shrank from. “There was nobody. You were telling of 

“No,” I said, wrenching myself loose, with a $ § young Lyttleton’s return, and how he knocked, 
sudden exertion of strength, of which I had not 3 < and our imaginations carried us away. se 
supposed myself capable. ‘‘ Man, or fiend, I will § $ wind put out my candle. Go on with the story.” 
see what it is.” ; My composure reassured her, and after awhile 

I snatched the candle, as I spoke, and rushed § she resumed her tale, though apparently not 
out of the kitchen, not giving my self time to re- 3 S ltfeaass misgivings that we would be again in- 
flect. In a moment, I was at the door, had set terrupted, for she often glanced fearfully around. 
the candle on a chair, and was unfastening the $ The room, which has been shut up so long, 
huge bar which defended the entrance. In an-} was the library, and here the father was sit- 
other moment, I had flung the door wide open. § ting, poring over some title-deeds, when the son 

What was it, a sheeted form, or the flash of } knocked at the door. The bride had gone to 
the candle into the gloom, the gibbering of a3 bed, wearied out with the loneliness of this old 
frightened ghost, or the unearthly cry of the * house, on a@ rainy day in winter. A servant let 
wind, that met my eye, that startled my ears, in her young master, but was so frightened at 
as the heavy hinges rolled back? Whatever it 3 his sudden return, and at his ghastly look, that 
was, it was gone in an instant. A gust had put § ; she dropped her candle and did not see which 
out my candle, and I was in the dark, with the § 3 way he went. Loud, angry voices in the library 
rain drifting against my face. Nothing was to ; soon told, however, where the son had sought 
be seen, nothing heard without, but the tempest. ; and found his father. What passed between 

I will not pretend to analyze my feelings at g them, at first, no one knows. Their voices were 
this juncture. I felt that no mortal being had heard in furious strife, every other word an 
knocked. Had I alone heard the sounds, I should : oath, and the servants, terror-struck, gathered 
have thought that my imagination, worked upon } in the hall; but no one dared to interfere. Thea 








I sTAGGERED to my seat, with a face as white 
as ashes. Old Jane rose up and stood over me, 
more moved even than myself. 

‘*God help us, she would go,” she said, speak 
ing as if to herself, ‘she has seen a ghost.” 

‘““No, I have seen no ghost,” I replied, re- 
covering myself. ‘‘We deceived ourselves, that 
is all.” 

**Do you mean to say there was nobody at the 
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followed a scuffling, as if a deadly struggle had; up by this awful tale, had, in some measure, 
been joined, and, at this juncture, when the ser-} subsided. At last the narrator resumed, but 
yants were urging each other to enter the room, : without removing her eyes from the now fast 
but no one venturned to take the lead, there was } smouldering coals. 
as quick gasp and a heavy fall on the floor, fol-} ‘After the funeral, the library was locked up. 
lowed, the moment after, by the appearance of The property went to distant heirs, who sold off 
the bride, who, frightened by the tumult, and} the farms one by one, and would have sold the 
recognizing her first lover’s voice in it, had lost $ mansion also, but nobody would buy it. For, 
all presence of mind and rushed into the very $ ‘from that hour, people said the house was 
scene she should have avoided. She passed the § $ haunted. On stormy nights in winter, like that 
servants, huddled together at the foot of the : when the parricide was committed, noises as of 
stairs, like a flash of sudden lightning, her night-{ two men engaged in a deadly scuffle, it was 
dress streaming wildly, her hair disheveled, her $ whispered about, were heard in the library; 
feet unslippered. One of the servants plucked lights shone from the tightly shut windows; the 
courage and followed her in, foreboding that $ shriek of a woman was heard; a white form was 
something awful had taken place, and that worse } seen flitting about; groans and death screams 
might happen in consequence of her presence. ; 3 filled the air. So everybody avoided the place. 

“The library door had been open, during all} None of the servants would stay, except the one 
this time, and the light streaming out across the 3} who had followed her mistress into the room, 
hall. The servant, who followed her, saw her ; and she was left, at last, in charge of the house. 
flit past into this gush of light, and then lost} Things went fast to decay. I believe it was 
sight of her fora moment. When she next be- 3 never let, though that was often tried, till Mr. 
held her, she had reached the middle of the } Despencer hired it, about six months ago.” 
room, where the library table stood, and was: As she concluded, she rose and began to cover 
standing, as if frozen to stone by horror. What ‘ up the fire. Then she replaced my candle, which 
she saw told its own tale. The father and son, : had been nearly consumed; lit another for her- 
in their rage, had grappled, and the latter, find- } self, and led the way up stairs. I followed her, 
ing the old man too strong for him, had snatched ; casting a furtive glance, as we entered the hall, 
a Turkish dagger, which lay on the table, and; in the direction of the library door;*for I half 
wh'th had been used for a paper cutter, and $ expected to see the portal fly open and sheeted 
p'nnged it into his enemy’s heart. He had just : ghosts appear. When I reached my chamber, I 
Gcawn out the blade, and was holding it up to: laid my hand on her arm, to detain her for a 
ths aght, dripping with blood, a wild, maniacal : ; moment. 
glare of exultation in his eyes, when his step- ‘How did you know all this?” I said. 
mother, once his promised wife, entered. Her: She paused a second, the light of both candles 
sudden ery of horror, as she stopped at the end 3 § } shining on her withered face, and answered, with 
of the table, aroused his attention; he recognized § $a look I shall never forget, 
her, uttered a cry like a wild beast, and sprang: ‘Forty years and more I have lived in this 
upon her. It was all over in asecond. Before house. Young Mr. Lyttleton was my foster- 
the servant had got three steps into the room, $ child. I was the friend who sent him word that 
the body of his victim fell heavily to the floor, 3 his father had married his bride. It was I that 
and he was standing over it, laughing savagely, g followed his step-mother into the library. Do 
and shaking the dagger on high. $ you think that anything else could tempt me to 

“The servant turned and fled, shutting the live here? Or that, being all this, I could go 
door behind her, nor was it till aid was had, and : 
the men were all armed, that the library was I retired, but not to sleep. My brain was too 
entered again. For a long time all had been : excited. I lay, listening to the wind and rain, 
still inside of it. When the door was opened, 3 and fancying, at times, that I heard scufflings, 
the two murdered bodies were seen lying where 3 death-falls, shrieks, unearthly laughter, every 
they had fallen. On the other side of the table, : accompaniment of the tragedy of which I had 
with the dagger still sticking in his breast, was 3 just been told. The delusion frequently was so 
the lifeless form of the maniacal son.” : strong that I sat up in bed to listen more in- 

Old Jane, at these words, sank into silence, $ g tently. But at last nature gave way, and I sank 
and for some time looked steadily in the fire. I ; exhausted into sleep. 

did the Same. To have uttered a syllable, to} I cannot tell how long I was unconscious. I 
have glanced around the room, would have been : was awoke, suddenly, by a loud sound, like the 
impossible, till the feeling of horror, conjured ‘fall of 9 heavy body, that seemed to come from 
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the direction of the library. I listened, half in- ¢ There was a broad landing, as usual in man- 
credulous. I even pinched myself to be sure : sions of a similar character, about one-third of 
that I was not dreaming. But there was no}the way down. I had gained this, had turned 
mistaking the fact of the noise, or rather of a to descend the last flight, and had gone a few 
succession of noises, such as angry voices, scuff- : steps, when suddenly the library door swung 
lings, with a heavy, dead fall at the last. A} : open on its hinges, and a gush of light streamed 
chill of horror, similar to that which had come out, filling all around with a radiance as vivid 
over me at the front door, ran through my veins. } as that of noon-day. Looking over my left 
I recalled the strange knocking. and sajd to shoulder, I could see, for a little way, into the 
myself, with a sensation of almost mortal terror, S library ; and I stopped and gazed, for a full 
that modern science was wrong, and that disem- $ minute, as if compelled to do so by some weird 
bodied spirits were permitted, as our forefathers $ power, yet so appalled that the perspiration 
had believed, to haunt the scenes of their earthly $ started out on my forehead in great drops. 
misdeeds. But these feelings did not continue $ There was nothing visible, however, except the 
long. My natural courage again rallied to my $ dazzling effulgence which flooded the room, 
es and I on a_— as I had earlier in penetrating into every nook and corner which 
the evening, to solvesthe mystery. Perhaps, I$ was visible to my sight. Directly a cold wind 
reflected, I might be able to discover a rational : began to blow across me, from the haunted 
solution for the stramge event that happened room; a wind like that which comes out of a 
then, as also for the noises I now heard. If not; } vast charnel-house, that has long been shut up; 
if beings of another world really were abroad: { and it went like an ice-bolt to my heart. My 
how could I come to harm; for I was innocent? ; candle was extinguished by it, in an instant. 
I would trust in God: I would go forward. ’ Then followed a low, prolonged wail, that was 
; a a I _ = a to dress, } 3 : succeeded by scufflings, angry voices, sounds of 
rst having lit my candle. But my fingers trem- ; blows, and the fall of a human body. I felt as 
bled in spite of my reasonings. My heart beat Sif, the next moment, sheeted spectres would 
fast, when, having finished my hasty toilet, 1} come rushing out. In imagination their death 
ae . the candle-stick and approached the cold fingers were already upon me. I tried to 
oor. Just as I turned the key, the strange shriek, but could not. Terror had froze my 
sounds were heard again, now more distinct } tongue. In the consciousness of my inability 
than ever. I felt certain I detected two dif- 3 to give the alarm, my senses began to desert me; 
ferent Voices, rising, every now and then, over ;I knew I was reeling, and clutching mechani- 
the noise of the scuffling. I began to be sud-} cally at the balustrade to prevent myself from 
denly faint, and was compelled to sit down, for ; falling, I made a last desperate effort to scream. 
a space, on a chair by the door. Only a stifled mumbling came forth, but it was 
But : _ - ser of my nepoeeet In one pregnant with horror. Instantly the library 
spite of the evidence of my senses, the intellec- § door banged to, and I was left in darkness, 
tual part of me kept reasserting that there must : cowering on the steps, and holding fast to the 
be a natural solution for this mystery, and that I $ banisters, while I shook as if in a fit. 
had only to be bold in order to see these chimeras $I can hardly tell how I regained my chamber. 
of my imagination fly away, as the ghost in the : Nor do I remember what I did there for the next 
grave-yard fades into a white monument on being $ five or ten minutes. I believe I remained on the 
resolutely approached. So, when I had recovered $ bed, where I had sunk, lying in a sort of half 
breath, I rose again, unlocked the door and step- doze. Gradually I began to recover my facul- 
ped out. : ties. I sat up and listened: at first fearfully, 
All was dark and silent in the hall. The rain { then with more courage. At last I summoned 
beat against the casement at the end of the pas- $ resolution sufficient to light my other candle, for 
sage, the wind wailed and sobbed around the § the one I taken with me had dropped from my 
house, the great pines moaned; but everything, $ : Shands when I fell and was left on the stairs. 
in the direction of the iibrary, was hushed and} The thought now suggested itself to descend to 
quiet. I began now to realize how foolish I had § ° the library door and knock for admittance. But 
been. I must have become so excited, I said to; $a cold shuddering ran over me, at the idea, and I 
myself, by the narrative of old Jane, that my ; glanced around half expeciing to see spectres 
imagination had persuaded me its fancies were 3 g advance from out of the shadows of the furni- 
actual sounds. My spirits rose, with this con- ; ture. So I began, noiselessly, to divest myself 
viction, and I advanced boldly down the stair-} of my clothing, and leaving my candle burning, 
case. ‘I crept silently into bed 
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There I lay listening, for more than an hour. ; of four or five, I could not tell which. I only 
Weird sounds of wind and rain came to my { remember the silvery sound, ringing through 
straining ears continually; but no unearthly {the hushed house, and that, as I tried to count 
ones, such as I had heard before. At last 1? the strokes, I dropped off again into sleep, com- 
fell into a doze, from which I was partially } pletely exhausted. 
aroused by the parlor clock striking the hour ’ (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


WHEN CHILDHOOD DIES. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Ox! not when the seal of death is set N For though Time his signet grave has set 
On childhood’s laughing eye, $ On manhood’s earnest brow, 

And the sunny head is laid to rest N Phe heart may feel as light a throb 
Does the heart of childhood die; y As e’er childish pulses know. 

For the smiling eyes shall beam again 
*Neath skies forever bright, 

And the golden hair be wreathed about 
With a cfown of Heavenly light. 


But when that heart has learned how much 
Of suffering it can bear, 

And learned, the worst that life can bring, 
Unshrinkingly to dare; 

Nor even in manhood’s graver years, Tis then that ripened feelings come, 
When life is fleeting fast, And gleeful childhood dies, 

Is the heart of childhood always dead, And oh! how many hearts are graves 
And all its feeling past; ’ Where buried childhood lies. 
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LINK NOT THY LIFE AND FATE TO HIS. 


BY J. A. TUBNER. 


Lrvk not thy life and fate to his, The chains of beauty soon will rust, 
For oh! could’st thou behold And loose the demon from his den, 
The pain of dark remorse there is For fade thy youthful beauty must, 
Within his bosom cold, And where will be the charmer then? 
Tken thou with cowering gaze would’st start. 
To see the monster there, 
The demon sleeping in that heart, 
The shrine of dark despair. 


His soul is shorn of every good, 

There’s crime within his blasted heart, 
Upon his crimson hand there’s blood, 

Gaze at the picture, now, and start! 
rhink not, because thy charms may hold But link thy being once to his, 

The monster in his lair to-day, And death along thy veins will steal, 
That magic ever thus may fold é For dark remorse his portion is, 

The sleeper from thy sight away. And fate has stamped him with her seal. 


LEAVE ME, FLATTERING LIPS. 


BY J. H. M’NAUGETON. 


Leave me. Leave me. Sighing, weeping, 
Leave me, flattering lips! Wailing sad and lone— 
Why wouldst thou deceive me? Take me to Thy keeping, 
Leave me here to weep. Thou who grief hast known. 
Thou wast here in days agone, Go, deceiver, go thy way— 
Ere I grief did know, I’m unworthy e’en a sigh; 
Thou didst spurn me—I’m alone, Teach another how to pray, 
Weeping o’er my woe. Teach another how to—die! 
Leave me. Leave me. Leave me. Leave me. 
Leave me, flattering lips! Leave me, flattering lips! 
Wouldst thou yet deceive me? Wouldst thou yet deceive me? 
Leave me now to weep. Leave me now to weep. 
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A CHAT IN AN OPERA BOX. 
BY A. L. OTIS. 


I am a constant frequenter of the Academy of : “Poor thing! you did not enjoy yourself at all, 
Music, but I have always had some scruples ; I am afraid.” 
as to the compatibility of the opera with good$ ‘Oh! yes. I had anelegant time. I wore. 
morals. Having the right of taking any unoccu- ; new dress, an exquisite thing; but oh! such a 
pied seat in the whole house, I amuse myself by } time as I had to get it. It was a superb moire 
choosing different situations and neighborhoods, N antique, light ash-colored, ashes of rose, so suit- 
in order to hear the conversation of all sorts of $ 8 able, you see, to Ash Wednesday. And I hada 
people, and draw deductions from it. $ new pair of enameled ear-rings. Then I wore 
The other night I was sitting in the balcony, § white feathers, tipped with ash-color, which 
near the fashionable Mrs. Puseyton, and Miss $ were quite dove-like. But I must tell you what 
Primrose, when the latter spoke, $a fuss I had to get the dress. When I mentioned 
«What do you think of 7raviata, Mrs. Pusey- that I wanted a new moire antique, ear-rngs 
ton?” sand opera cloak, my husband said, ‘My dear 
“Oh! it is very nice, I believe, cousin Anne. $ Lavinia, try to do without the esr-rings ana 
What a lovely dress Mrs. S—— has on! Did ; dress, I really cannot afford them.’ ‘on’t talk 
you notice it?” § about affording,’ I replied, with proper spirit, 
“No, I was listening, and looking upon the § ‘until you give up your expensive habits—your 
stage.” cigars, for instance, at half a doliax a piece!’ ‘s 
‘‘Observe it when she comes back. She has : have given up smoking entirely,’ said he. ‘Wer 
gone to flirt in the Foyer. She has worn a new $ $ then your oyster ange and aotel dinners.’ ‘ 
dress every night, and the season is almost over. Shave given ther. up.’ ‘Well then your wine: 
She must find her husband easier to manage than} and fast horse.’ ‘They are given up—sold. 
I do mine. I have such difficulty with him about g Now was not he provoking, trying to make me 
the dresses. This is only my sixth!” ‘ nervous by this repetition, and to prove himself 
“Ah! well. This is Lent, you know.” ‘ a saint, when of coarse he had only relingaished 
“Yes, but everybody is here this year. Only 3 those hobbies because he was tired of them? So 
think of Marshall’s audacity in opening the new, I answered, with dignity, I can tell you, and 
opera house on Ash Wednesday. It was an out-! said, ‘Well, I don’t care if you have. I will have 
rage upon the feelings of society. All the people } that dress.’ ‘But you cannot,’ said he, decidedly, 
whose scruples wouldn’t allow them to go, were with such a tragical sigh. - I knew it was all 
so angry, and wanted to know what he meant acting, 80 I made up my mind what to do. | 
by it.” : would not say one word to him until he yielded. 
“Why shouldn’t he open it any night he} Presently he asked me if any one was going to 
pleased?” $ the opera with us that night. He got no answer. 
‘Oh! everybody wanted to be here the open- He looked at me in amazement for a minute, and 
ing night, of course. And yet, now-a-days, it is $ then went on reading the paper. Pretty soon he 
so vulgar not to go to church on the proper ; S asked if dinner was ready. No answer. Then 
occasions. Oh! it was too bad of him. Every- ’ he wanted to know if Charley had got home from 
body said there would not be half a house. But{ school. No answer. I kept it up all day. 
there was, my dear, it was crowded. Now isn’t ; ‘‘When he came home to tea he had forgotten 
it sad to think how many people there are in the } about it, and asked for the children, whom Thad 
city who don’t care what night it is, if they want {sent away on purpose. I said nothing; and 
to go anywhere?” he looked so disgusted, absolutely sick. ‘Ah 
‘Did you not go the first night?” ; S thought I, ‘you will come round, sir.’ va 
“Yes, I did; but it was an act of pure self- { Annie Primrose, you don’t know what use ™ 
denial. You see Miss Roseberry was so anxious § ‘children are to me. I couldn’t manage Albert 
for me to chaperon her that I could not bear to Sat all without them. You see, my dear, that 5 
ye 7 and I sacrificed my feelings to $ man without children wouldn’t have cared a pit 
hers.” Stor this silence, unless he cared for me a gres! 
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deal more than Albert does. I know where my }an idea occurred to me, and I spoke it out. 
power lies. That night, he woke me, and said : ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘you are just crying for spite, be- 
he heard the baby in the nursery crying, as if it} cause I would not submit to your domineering, 
hadthecroup. I was startled, at first, of course, : and stay at home to let you go to the opera. 
but had the presence of mind not to say a word. } Besides you are provoked because I look so well 
Now wasn’t that clever? I heard the nurse up in this new dress that you did not want me to 
with the child, and I knew she would call me if } have. 
anything was the matter. Albert said again,: ‘My dear Annie, I was quite frightened by 
‘There, does not that sound croupy?’ and I did $ the effect of my words. He sprang up, and 
enjoy just letting him fret while I pretended ‘ stood looking at me so pale and excited, that I 
to go to sleep again. Albert then said, very $ could not help noticing particularly every word 
theatrically, ‘Heaven forgive you!’ and got up; that he said. He went on in this fashion. ‘I 
and went to the child. Now did you ever hear will tell you what overcame me! I had lost the 
such a proveking and affected exclamation from $ remembrance of what a noble woman is. I said 
a human being? The next morning, I began : they are all rapacious, vain, frivolous! There 
with my silence again, at the breakfast-table, gis no more woman’s love, or wife’s faith, or 
when he asked whether Charley was to go to} mother’s instinct in the world! The whole sex 
school, or to ride; and he just showed what his : is corrupt, false, empty. Then I took up Shaks- 
temper really is. He usually carefully conceals peare and read of Miranda, and Cordelia, and 
that. He broke out with, ‘Go and get your $ Desdemona, the gentle, loving, murdered woman, 
dress! I had rather be ruined in worldly pros-$ and a sense of the true beauty of womanhood 
pects than so harassed in soul.’ Now would any came rushing over me until it unmanned me! 
man, who had a proper consideration for his} It was joy—bitter joy, to know that there ever 
wife, have spoken in that manner to her?” : had been such women. A little happiness in- 

“He would not do it, certainly, if he esteemed $ toxicates me now, Lavinia—as a thimble full of 
you highly.” wine does a fasting man.’ 

“Well, I went and got the dress, and had it ‘“‘T was quite confused for a little while, but I 
expensively trimmed, since I had had so much $ recovered myself. Now did you ever hear such 


trouble about it. When the bills came home, I$ an insulting harangue?”’ 
put them upon Albert’s plate at tea-time. Miss} ‘What did you reply, Mrs Puseyton?” 
Roseberry was there, you know, and I thought “T thought it best not take much notice of his 


remarks, so I just said he had better come out 
of his heroics and prepare for bed, for I was half 
undressed, and did not want to be disturbed after 
I had composed myself for sleep. But he was 
obstinate, by that time, and preferred sitting up 
all night in the nursery.” 

‘‘Thinking I should not wonder upon the de- 
light it would give him to smother his Desde- 


> 


her presence would prevent all words about them. 
But just to annoy me, he started when he saw 
the amount, and actually did his part as well as 
to turn pae. Miss Roseberry saw it all, and 
knew the cause of it—Miss Roseberry, who is so 
fashionable! My dear, such a bill is a mere 
bagatelle in her eyes, Oh! I was so ashamed 
of Albert. I can’t help saying it, my dearest 
Annie, though he is your cousin. I must let my 
family, at least, know what an injured wife I 
am. I have not told you all yet. There is more 
tocome. You don’t know the depths of his ill- 
nature. I only wish everybody knew it, that 
they might appreciate what I go through with $ cry myself.” 
every day of my life. ‘“‘You sympathetic dear, you! Now do you 
“Now, on this very evening of all evenings, { know what a provoking thing Albert said this 
he must pretend that the little touch of croup $ evening, when Mr. Smith asked him if he would 
that the baby had had made it unsafe for us both } support the opera? ‘Certainly,’ said:he. ‘It is 
to leave her. So he ket me go alone with the ; meant for just such as I am, and it is my salva- 
Roseberrys, which was certainly a want of atten- $ tion from wretchedness. I am too apt to brood 
tion to me; and then, when I got home, I sur- } over things if I stay at home. My heart would 
prised him sitting over a book with eyes red } either have been hardened into stone, or softened 
enough to betray what he had been doing. 1 into melancholy, if I had not had this distrac- 
never knew him to cry before in my whole life. S tion from care. Here I am soothed, diverte:, 
I confess I was astonished. I think I could even : touched, elevated—yes, elevated, Sutth. I go 
have forgiven him, and petted him a little, but ! home every night a calmer, better man.’ I saw 


mona! 
“‘T dare say, he is so malicious. I see that 
you are beginning to understand his feelings.” 
“Yes, you described them so well that I could 
exactly feel with him. I was almost ready to 
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Mr. Smith’s eyes turn to me, and Albert saw 
them too. He looked guilty. He knew he had 
no right to even hint a word against his wife: so 
he added, to save his credit, ‘My business is so 
harassing and so confining, that it would cramp 


my brain into a commercial frenzy if it were not § 


> 


for this blessed relief of the opera. 

What shall I conclude as to the utility of the 
opera from this conversation? I don’t know. 
“It is all a muddle.” I want to banish the 


whole institution, academy and all, so that Mrs. | 
Lavinia may have one less excuse for her extra- 
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vagance—but it would go hard with me to re. 
fuse its solace to Albert, who, having no peace 
at home, must either go there for amusement, 
or to places less innocent, clubs and billiard 
rooms, where there is not the holy influence of 
music and ‘the ghoul sensuality” is hostess. 
$ He can stay at home and become a martyr killed 
N by inches if he retain his sense and sensibility, 

or an automaton calculating machine, heartless 
and soulless, if he lose them. But I would not 
like to be the one to condemn him to “evenings 
at home,” which would have either result 


FAITH. 


BY MI8S MARY 


I am waiting for thee, darling, 
I am waiting for thee, love; 

And the night, starlit and lonely, 
Darkeneth through the deep above: 
And the hours have driven the sunlight 

From the laughing West away; 
And hath crowned her with a coronal 
Of pale stars—yet I stay. 


I’ve watched here for thee, darling, 
At many a setting sun; 
I’ve waited on this cliff for thee 
, Tilt the night was almost done: 
Yet through the golden-pillared gates 
No sail e’er came to me; 
No boat came bounding fleetly o’er 
The moaning, moonlit sea. 


They told me. darling, long ago, 
That the demon winds and wave, 
Chanted a low and solemn dirge 
Above thy nameless grave; 
And they said my heart was breaking, 
And that reason’s light had fled; 
When I smiled, and said that it was false, 
That my darling was not dead. 


A. LATHBURY. 


I know thou'rt coming back, love; 
For yestreen, as I came, 

The sighing leaves of the rowan tree 
Were whispering o’er thy name; 

And I’ve built of them a shadowy bower 
Beneath the cliffs for thee; 

And strewn with flowers the lonely path 
That leads down to the sea. 


And thou wilt come to-night, love; 
Thou can’st not stay away; 

For I have called unto the waves 
Thy name, love, all the day; 

And they have hymned a solemn chant 
For thy safe coming, sweet; 

And surging o’er the sands, have cast 
Their white crowns at my feet. 


And I have bound my brow With flowers 
Like those thou gavest to me 

Upon that morn of agony 
When thou wast called to sea. 

But sing, oh, weary-waiting heart! 
Oh, tearful eyes, be light! 

And, oh, my shrinking faith, be true, 
For he will come tonight! 


mn 
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BY FRANCES 


Au! yes, I really was in love, 
I know it sounds romantic, silly, 
But sure no stoic could resist 
Such flounces as encircled Lilly? 
She was a witching sprite indeed, 
With crinoline and rings uncommof, 
The beau ideal of a belle, 
Tho’ not se much perhaps of woman. 
I courted her a year or 80, 
And then my angel grew quite chilly; 
Mad jealousy my breast enflamed, 
What new Adolph had charmed my Lilly? 
I sighed and smiled, and lisyed in vain, 
By-gone oaths were unavailing, 
*Twas plain, on courtship’s open sea, 
Some faster craft was mine outsailing. 


HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Just then what patron saint of mine 
Took me beneath his blessed guidance, 
Without stiletto, rope, or flood, 
Of my dread rival I had riddance. 
A worthy uncle journeyed East, 
Got rich and died, (event propitious) 
Oh! what were uncles born for, but 
At happy moments 4o enrich us? 
And poor Adolph had lately failed, 
To faithless banker weakly trusting, 
And banished from his lady’s smile 
In sad obscurity was rusting. 
I took my hat, and took my purse, 
Each bill a billet-douz to Lilly; 
She saw prospective city lots 
And whispered, “I do love you, Billy.” 





CHARLES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. : 

Tar brightness of a spring sunset bathed the $ 
turrets of the grim old chateau of Vincennes, 
and waved banner-like over the broad forest be- 3 
yond. 

There was a chamber overlooking the wide ; 
expanse of woodland, and situated at the side of 
the castle, where it was entirely hidden from the 3 
court-yard with its restless throng of servitors § 
and armed men. Heavy purple draperies hung 3 
before the casements, through which the sunlight 3 
faintly streamed, making a gloom in the apart- 
ment more oppressive than the grey of evening. 
Gorgeous tapestry lined the walls, and in that $ 
strange light the figures stood boldly out, as 
if endowed with vitality and holding communion 
amid the silence. 

At the farther end of the room was a couch, 
upon which lay a young man buried in slumber, § 
He seemed to have flung himself carelessly down 
and fallen into that restless sleep which was not ; 
repose, for his feature¥ worked convulsively, and , 
his hands knotted themselves together, like one } 
beseeching forgiveness for some mortal sin. ; 

The face was that of a mere youth, but so: 
worn and pallid by illness and evil passions, $ 
that it appeared never to have been young. The $ 
thin lips were bloodless, and the temples throb- $ 
bed with feverish violence. At intervals the $ 
tread of heavy feet came up from the court-yard : 
below, but the martial sounds, instead of arous- $ 
ing him, blended with his dreams, and brought $ 
new images of terror; for, at every repetition, ; 
he would start wildly, sometimes uttering a faint $ 
Moan, while a cold dew broke out upon his fore- ; 
head, and stood there like drops of rain. N 

While he slept, the hangings before a secret } 
door were flung aside, and a young girl entered } 
the apartment with cautious steps, shading her § 
eyes with her hand to accustom them to the} 
gloom. When she saw that restless form upon } 
the couch, she stole toward it, and sat down ; 
upon a low seat, bending over the sleeper with 
painful solicitude. For a time her presence ap- 3 





utter a blessing, and, at the sound, a rich color 
shot over the face of the watcher, and her large 
eyes filled with tears. 

But the peaceful vision gave place again to 


} those terrible reflections, and he threw up his 


hands with a wild gesture, while his teeth ground 


3 themselves together in renewed suffering. The 


girl drew back in affright, for the face was fear- 
ful to look upon; then she laid her hand upon 
his forehead, saying softly, 

‘«Waken, Charles. It is I!” 

He sprang from the couch, glaring round the 
room, but unable to fasten his eyes upon any 
object. 

‘*Who is there?” he gasped. 
be at peace?” 

“Tt is I—Clemence,” she replied, in the same 
low whisper, twining one arm about his neck, 
S and trying to draw him back upon the cushions. 

After an instant he recognized her, and the 
< wildness of his look gave place to a smile of 
tenderness, which, a moment before, his face 
} seemed incapable of expressing. 

“Clemence,” he said, straining her to him, 
‘sis it you, my bird? Oh! I was seeing such 
horrible things!” 

“They are gone now, Charles; lie down again 
and I will sit by you.” 

‘*Don’t leave me,” he said, grasping her hand 
in his trembling fingers, ‘‘don’t leave me alone.” 

«I will sit here and talk to you, Charles, only 
be calm. It was nothing but a dream.” 

Charles IX. flung himself heavily back upon 
the cushions with a shudder of relief. 

“It was fearful,” he muttered, ‘‘fearful! See, 
my face is wet as if I had been out in a tem- 
pest.” 

The girl smoothed the matted hair back from 
his forehead, and pressed her hand upon the 
fevered pulses. 

“You will be better in a moment, Charles. 
Do not think of it.” 

‘“‘But it was so real, Clemence! I saw a sea 
of blood, its crimson billows were rushing over 


**Am I never to 


peared to have produced a tranquilizing effect, me, and dead men floated by, brushing me with 


for the youth’s arms folded themselves upon his ; 
breast, the heavy breathing ceased, and once a 

smile stole over the whiteness of his lips. He ; 
murmured a name in his dream, as one might } 


; their icy arms, and cursing me with their glar- 

ing eyes as they passed.” 
“But it is over now. 

Charles, it is past.” 


Do not tremble so, 
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“They haunt me continually,” he groaned;; ‘Do you think that woman will dies us to 
“your presence will dispel them for a time, but ‘be happy? Clemence, she will never rest till 
they return, and, sleeping or waking, I see ‘she has hunted me to my grave, and placed my 
always those mangled bodies and hideous faces ‘ crown on d’Anjou’s forehead.” ' 
covered with blood.” : No, no, Charles, it is impossible! Even 

“You sit in this dark room too much. You{Catharine must have something human about 
are ill and fancifal.” : ’ her, she could not wish the death of her own 

**No, Clemence, it is the curse that has fol- son.” 
lowed my wickedness! It was not my fault.; ‘Do you not know her yet? [ tell you if she 
That terrible woman did it all: yet she sleeps } dreamed of our love, she would tear your heart 
well and is happy. Curses on her, she has made : out in my presence. She would have Henry 
me what I am: and it is not for this age only, } king, but sang de dieu, that he shall never be.” 
but my memory must go down to alltimeathing} ‘Do not talk of these things, Charles; you are 
of infamy and horror.” ; 80 young, yet why should you always think of 

“Hush! Charles, do not talk of these things. ; death?” 

Let us speak of something else, of the pleasant ; ‘¢Have I not murdered enough of my subjects 





summer before us, and the happiness we shall } to make me reflect, Clemence?” 


, 
| 
| 
3 


iba 


“No, no, it was not you; I cannot bear it! 
‘Look at this hand, Clemence, so slender and 


yet have.” 

“Happiness!” he repeated. ‘Can I be 
happy?” pale; you cannot see the blood on it, but the red 

“‘Do you not love me, Charles?” drops sear into my heart, and turn where I will 

He snatched her to his heart with passionate : they haunt my gaze.” 
kisses which fairly burned upon her lips. $ The frightened glare came back to his eyes, 

‘*And you are all I have to love. I have no}and he hid his face upon her shoulder to shut 
friends—-no kindred. The wolf cub has more ; out the terrible objects which rose before his 
instinct of affection than I. What should I have $ sight. 
done without you, Clemence? And yet I marvel: ‘Charles!’ she exclaimed, in fear, ‘look up, 
that you, so pure and good, can love a blood- ; speak to me, I cannot endure this.”’ 
stained, guilty wretch like me.” : He raised his head, an@ when he saw how she 

“It is not you who are guilty, Charles. Pos- g trembled, gathered his arms about her, and the 
terity itself will clear your name, and cast added 3 old smile of tenderness softened his face. 
darkness upon the memory of Catharine de{ ‘We will talk of it no more, darling; I am but 
Medici.”  & poor companion at best, and if I taveily you 

‘How could I have endured life without you, § thus, you will learn to dread my presence.’ 
ove? You came, like an angel of light, after} ‘*Never, Charles; you know that is impossibie. 
that horrible day. Oh! Clemence, Clemence!” $ But it saddens me to see you so gloomy.” 

She drew his head upon her bosom, and} Look now, I will be gay! Take your lute, 
soothed him with tender words, until he grew 3 child, and sing to me one of those romances that 
calm beneath her voice and the pressure of her $I love so well. Ah, Clemence, you possess 
hand. § charm that none other ever had over me, that 

“It is growing too dark here,” she said, at } no one will ever have again.” 
length. ‘Come to the window, Charles, the air} «“You speak always as if we were to be seph- 
will do you good.” 3 rated, Charles. Can you not be hopeful and at 

She pushed back the sombre curtains, and the § rest?” 
evening light streamed full into the chamber, } 3 ‘Child, the king of France has no castle so 
giving it a cheerful glow. They sat down upon } strong that it does not swarm with traitors; no 
a low seat, beneath the casement, and looked out } retreat so secure that villainy and murder cannot 
upon the cloudless sky. ; creep in hand-in-hand.” 

“Here I can be tranquil,” he said. ‘Oh, 3 ‘*But there is no ohe who would dare——” 
Clemence, if we were only far away from these “Does not Catharine de Medici dwell within 
gloomy walls, out of France, and beyond the ; these walls?—and can you speak thus?’ i 
reach of Catharine, we might yet be happy.” “Hush, Charles, if she should be near. 

“We shall be here, Charles! When the long “It is very possible; when you least expect it 
summer days come on we will sit in the green- ; look to see her at your side, spying into your 
wood, and I shall sing your heart to rest till it} very thoughts, and wringing forth your heart’s 
forgets all its troubles, and remembers nothing } mést cherished secrets by a single glance.” 
but the happiness of the present.” > There was a rustling of the hangings at the 
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could spring to her feet, a tall woman in sable 
garments entered the apartment and stood look- 
ing at the pair. A muttered curse hissed from 
the lips of Charles, and Clemence cowered back 
in her seat trembling with fear. 

“My son,” said the intruder, in a voice of 
singular sweetness, ‘‘an invalid should be more 
cautious, this night air is dangerous to you.” 

‘‘Any air that I breathe is dangerous to me, 
madam,” he replied, in a sharp, quick tone; 
“but this spot has proved less prejudicial than 
elsewhere.” 

Catharine paid no attention to his words, and 
crossing the room, laid her hand caressingly 
upon his shoulder. 


Charles shrunk from the touch of those slen- § 


der fingers with a gesture of repulsion, but the 
woman appeared unconscious of the abhorrence 
in every look and movement, and turning toward 
the girl with her softest smile, said gently, 

‘Had I known that you were beguiling his 
majesty’s loneliness, I should have been at no 
loss to understand why he has grown so fond of 
solitude.” 

Clemence trembled so violently that she could 
not speak. 

‘‘Madam,” she began, but her voice failed, 
and she shrunk toward the king as if seeking 
protection. 

‘Nay, sweet one,” continued Catharine, “I 
am uot chiding you; I eannot sufficiently thank 
you for your kindness to this wayward invalid.” 

“T hear nothing from your lips but that hor- 
rible word!” exclaimed Charles. ‘‘Are you 
anxious to make me believe I must die?” 

“Oh, my son!” sighed Catharine, ‘will you 
never understand your mother’s heart?” 
‘Believe me, madam, I do you entire justice,’ 
he replied, with a bitter laugh, ‘‘and fully ap- 
preciate your maternal anxiety.” 
_* “You see, Clemence,” said the queen, with a 
” pained smile, ‘how all my affection is rewarded; 
I shall look to you for justice.” 

“Have you tidings from Poland?” asked 
Charles, abruptly, without giving the girl time 
to reply. 

“Surely you know that I have not, my son; 
your own courier brought me the last letters.” 


The king laughed pleasantly; a sure sign with § 


the Medici that successful treachery had been $ 
practiced. Catharine comprehended that she 
had been foiled in some of her deep laid schemes, $ 
but evinced no emotion. 
“You are merry, my son,” she said; ‘‘it is 
long since I have heard you laugh so gayly.” 
“IT heard with much regret that the private : 
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courier which you sent to my brother d’ Aujon— 
3 I crave his pardon, the king of Poland—yester- 
day morning, had met with an accident.” 

: ‘“‘T grieve to hear it,” Catharine replied, com- 
3 posedly, though her Italian blood shot seething 
to her heart, for the letters had contained tidings 
§ for her favorite son, which would be useless un- 
ess he received them by a certain day. 

‘* Fortunately,” continued Charles, in the same 
light tone, ‘‘the papers which he lost were found 
and confided to my moaging—peomit me to re- 
store them to your majesty.” 

He took from his breast a sealed packet and 
placed it in Catharine’s hand. For an instant a 
‘ch ange passed over even her well-tutored face, 
3 then it grew calm as before. 

“‘T thank you for your care,” 
must remain your debtor.” 

‘“‘Not long, I warrant me,” retorted the king, 
‘those of your house are faithful in discharging 

uch debts. But I would advise you to send off 

nother courier at once, and bid him take better 
eed.” 

He laughed again, but Catharine only bowed 
3 her head in token of assent. This was the third 
? time of late that he had thwarted her plans, in 
: spite of the secrecy in which they had been car- 
$ ried out. 

; ‘«Shall I see you in my apartments to-night?’ 

\ she asked. 

} «Perhaps; but your circle is too gay for me.” 
: ‘Nay, your majong knows that it is never 
$ complete without you.’ 

$ «I know, I know; but, mort de dieu, I should 
; add more to the gayety were I there shrouded in 
; a coffin.” . 

3 ‘‘Another of your distempered fancies, my 
; 
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son; I warn you to banish them before they 
produce ill effects upon your health.” 

‘*Perhaps your favorite Rene could give me a 
cure?” he said, with a sneer. 

‘‘Heaven forbid that I should meddle with 
your illness,” Catharine answered, coldly; ‘‘you 
suspect the whole world already. But now good 

night; dear Clemence, I must thank you again ” 
; She bent down, pressed her lips to the giri’s 
3 forehead, and glided from the room noiseless as 
§ she entered. 
$ When she had disappeared, Clemence threw 
S herself into the king’s arms with a burst of 
S Weeping. 
; ‘*We are lost!” she exclaimed. 
never rest until we are separated.” 

‘Nay, mignonne, she dare not—she begins to 
fear me. Wipe off her kiss, I feel as if a vipe: 
had crawled over your forehead.” 

He brushed the spot where her lips had rested, 


“She will 
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292 CHARLES. 
as if their touch had been contamination, sooth- ‘ heart filled with a gentle pity, which ripened 
ing the frightened creature with assurance of his } into love such as only a dreaming girl can feel. 
affection, and his power to protect himself and {She possessed a beautiful voice, and during 
her from harm. : $ Charles’ illness, Marguerite forced her daily 
Catharine de Medici stole through the long | Sinto his chamber to charm away his melancholy 
galleries back to her own chamber, the packet § by her cheerful songs. Ere long she grew in- 
grasped tightly in her hand, and her pale lips } ; * dispensable to the king. For the first time his 
moving, though they emitted no sound. Once ; fevered heart opened to a dream of affection, 
within the seclusion of her apartment, that forced ; and he loved that girl with all the fervor of his 
composure gave way to a storm of passion, all} passionate nature. His whole soul was subdued 
the more terrible from its contrast with her usual $ by her influence, and had he met her earlier, the 
demeanor. ’ events which have rendered his name a terror 
“How long must this continue?” she mut-} might never have occurred. 
tered, ‘and I sit down in passive submission! $ They came to meet daily, and though few be- 
Does he dare to brave me? Oh, boy, has not : side Marguerite suspected their mutual love, 
the past taught you prudence? Catharine’s wit } they held a life apart from the cheerful gayeties 
has not grown so dull, or her hand so nerveless, $ Sof the court. Charles seldom mingled with his 
that she is without power to ay enge.”’ N courtiers, and Paris had grown so hateful to him 
She walked up and down the room with im- } ‘ that he took up his abode entirely at Vincennes, 
patient steps, her eyes glaring in the dim light § : where Henry of Navarre dragged out his joyless 
like those of some wild animal, while her every $ existence. “ 
movement increased the resemblance. : Clemence had thrown off the fears which had 
For months she had desired the death of $ \ oppressed her since the evening when Catharine 
Charles, that she might place upon the throne } de Medici had broken so abruptly in upon their 
her favorite Henry, who had been forced against ’ retirement, and there she sat lost in the sunny 
his wil] to accept the crown of Poland. Since : dream of the present without a thought of the 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles had $ i future, which hung like a pall above the hopes 
loathed her very presence, nor had he taken the her heart had nurtured into such surpassing 
slightest precaution to conceal his abhorrence! $ ; $ beauty. 
The sound of her voice would cause him to shud- : As she sat in the silence there was a rustle 
der and turn pale; and for weeks after that ter-$ of the hangings, a door opened noiselessly, and 
rible night, she never forced herself into his} Catharine stood before her again, wearing the 
room without bringing upon him one of those treacherous smile which was a presager of ill to 
paroxysms of pain, which were rapidly wearing all upon whom it fell. 
away his life. 3 Clemence arose, though the blood seemed curd- 
The evening deepened into night, but still : ling about her heart, and her face blanched to 
Catharine continued her solitary vigil, and every } the dead whiteness of marble. 
moment her face grew more terrible, and her “You were dreaming,” Catharine said, ap- 
lips muttered imprecations which would have } proaching her with the same dangerous smile. 
struck a chill to the hearts of those young beings, $ $ «Have I broken in too rudely upon you?” 
who had forgotten even her existence in the en-$ ‘‘The honor of a visit from your majesty was 
grossing dreams of a first affection. so unexpected, that I feared some mischance had 
befallen——” 
CHAPTER ITI. ‘Nay, nay,” interrupted the queen, “all is 
Taree days after, Clemence d’Arville sat alone } 3 well; but the gloom of my apartments and the 
in her chamber, reviewing the events of the past } clatter of my maidens had wearied me, and | 
months which had opened to her a new existence. pone in here to see how our dove was wiling 
She had come to the court, for the first time, ; away the hours.” 
only a few weeks after the massacre, and been$ She sat down in an arm-chair, and motioged 
chosen one of the maids of honor of Marguerite } Clemence to a footstool by her side. 
de Valois, wife of Henry of Navarre, who re-} ‘I like to look at your bright, young face,” 
mained there with her husband little better than ; she continued, ‘‘it cheers my loneliness as much 
state prisoners, although treated by Charles with {as it does the king’s spleen. Will you sing to 
the most unvarying affection. : me, child?” 
To Clemence the name of the king had been a Clemence took her lute and began to sing, 
word of terror, but when she saw him so young : though her voice still trembled, and her fingers 
and frail, wasted by remorse and illness, her { swept the chords with an uncertain touch. 
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‘“Blithely sung,” said Catharine, when she $ lowed Catharine’s gifts had become a by-word 
ceased. ‘*Give me the lute, I will teach you an , at the court, and Clemence felt that her fate was 
Italian melody that I loved in my young days, } sealed. She comprehended now the winning 
for I too was once a girl, and have not forgotten ; smiles, the caressing manner: they had been 
the dreams and affections of youth.” : assumed to lull her fear and leave her an easy 

Her voice grew so sad that Clemence was } prey to this murderous design. 
touched and forgot her fears, for when Catha-$ ‘Hold out your arm, sweet one, and let me 
rine chose there was a spell in her manner which clasp this toy upon it, which shall be a pledge 
none could resist, stilling even thoughts of peril $ : of your constancy.” 
and treachery. She bent over the girl as she § “Oh, madam,” faltered Clemence, ‘“‘a jewel 
essayed the simple air, directing her touch, and : ; so rich—the gift will make me hated by every 
even resting her hand upon the fair young head ; 3 lady at the court.” 
with a light caress. “Never fear, child,” replied Catharine, with 

“Are you happy here, child?” she asked, ; $a terrible smile, ‘they will be forced to acknow- 
when the lesson was over. { ledge that your loveliness merits our highest 

“Very happy, madam,” murmured Clemence. $ favor. I warrant me this eanene will make you 

“And you will not leave us? The queen of an object of envy to none.’ 

Navarre speaks of quitting our court, but we: She extended her hand, and the bracelet, 
cannot permit her to rob us of all our fairest § ; § catching the sunset rays, flashed dazzlingly be- 
flowers.” fore the eyes of Clemence. 

“If your majesty desire it, my chief happiness ‘‘Let me clasp it on your arm,” repeated 
will be to remain.” } Catharine. 

“Then we shall have you near our person,and; The girl shrunk back, her eyes, wild with 
perhaps your presence may win Charles to cheer $ terror, lifted to the face of the queen, and her 
oftener the solitude which his mother finds so } lips working in a vain effort to speak. 
irksome. Will you promise this, child?” : «What ails you, child?” exclaimed Catharine, 


“Anything by which I can pleasure your; impatiently; ‘‘you are going mad, I think.” 


s 
majesty it will be my study to perform.” ‘Oh, madam, have pity,” murmured Clemence, 

“T am certain of it! Ah, in you I shali find $ in a voice inarticulate with fear; ‘I cannot, in- 
one to whom I can speak freely and appear my } deed I cannot!” 
real self. You cannot think, Clemence, how} She sank into the chair from which the queen 
lonely is the life of one who wears a crown; } had risen, paralyzed with horror. Catharine 
how wholly he is separated from human sympa- 3 grasped her arm, and would have fastened the 
thies and affection.’’ $ bracelet upon it; but before she could move, it 

She paused and leaned her head upon her : was dashed from her hand, and Charles IX. 
hand. Clemence was touched by her sadness, } stood before her, his face livid with passion. 
and the tears.rose to her eyes. The queen was} For an instant the woman yielded under his 
watching her with the eyes of a basilisk, and } glance, then the craft and dissimulation of years 
saw how completely her suspicions had been laid : restored her composure, and she remained look- 
to rest. Sing calmly in his face: while with a low sigh 

“You have a kind heart, child,” she said, «I { Clemence sank back insensible. 
must have you oftener by my side. Will you not: ‘What means this violence, Charles? Have 
sometimes cheer me by your pleasant songs?” ; you forgotten that I am your mother and queen 

“Your majesty has but to command.” 3 i of France?” 

“Fie, child, not that harsh word; I ask it as : ‘Would that I could forget it, woman! How 
a favor. But I have tarried here too long; the} dared you come to this girl with such gifts? I 
ambassador from Spain awaits an audience with ; : have seen ail, but remember I am still able to 
us for this evening, and it is now past the time. g protect her.” 

But I must leave something to remind you of the; ‘You rave, my son; this long illness has quite 
promise you have made me to-night.” $ turned your brain.” 

Over the long, close sleeves of her velvet robe : “Do not hope it, madam, I am still sane! 
were clasped several bracelets of great richness; } S $ You have done all in your power to drive me to 
from the number she selected one of peculiar; Smadners, but your arts have not succeeded. 
thape and brillianey, and, taking it off, held it ; 3} Have you no human feeling left in your nature? 
up before the girl. \ $ Can you not leave me anything to love?” 

At the sight all Clemence’s suspicions returned } } «What have I done, Charles, that you should 
With double foree. The ill chance which fol-‘ address me thus?” 
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‘You have made me a murderer and aterror> ‘I am here, dearest,” cried Charles; ‘look 
to my people! You allowed me no childhood, 3 UP, you are safe. Go,” he continued to Catha- 
and you have blighted my youth. You never$ rine, ‘‘this is not your place! The same walls 
loved me, and now you desire my death—murder } $ shall no longer shelter us, the life that is left me 
me if you choose—the assassination of a son} shall be passed in quiet. Bad mother—false 
would be a fit close to a career like yours; but § queen—murderess!” 
do not harm that girl!” His eyes were blazing more wildly, his voice 

**Charles——” $ grew more terrible. Suddenly the blood rushed 

“I warn you that I am more powerful than § to his lips, a spasm contracted his chest, and he 
you think! Dare to approach her again, and 3 fell forward upon the floor with his head resting 
your cub, that you have placed on the throne of ; upon the lap of Clemence. 

Poland, shall die. You may smile, but I tell ¢ Catharine heeded neither his agony nor the 
you, day and night he is watched by spies whom $ : girl’s frenzied cries for help. She stood for an 
even your craft could not baffle, and the hour in $ instant looking down at the prostrate form, then 
which you destroy this poor flower his fate is $a paroxysm of rage swept over her. She spurned 
sealed.” Shim with her foot, hissing out from between her 

Catharine trembled. There was something in $ S teeth, 

Charles’ face which appalled even her. g “You have thwarted my hatred for once, but 

‘You are mistaken,” she said, “I love this 3 Catharine lives only to avenge.” 
girl. Why should I wish to work her ill?” $ Before the attendants without could be aroused 

‘*Why have you murdered all those who were $ the woman had disappeared from the room, leay- 
dear to me? Oh, madam, do not think to de-§ Sing that blood-stained form upon the floor, and 
ceive me; I have known you too long, I under- $ } Clemence bending over it in mad despair. 
stand your arts too well.” 

Catharine murmured some indistinct reply, 3 
and moved forward to pick up the bracelet, but § CHAPTER III. 

Charles’ quick eye caught the movement, and} Two weeks had passed, and Charles IX. still 
pushing her roughly aside he seized the bauble. } lay upon his bed, prostrated by the illness which 

‘Look here,” he hissed, pressing a secret $ had succeeded that scene of wild excitement. 


Ss 


spring—‘‘look here!” $ In the solitude of her chamber, Catharine de 

A single drop of colorless liquid glittered upon ; Medici was walking to and fro with her noise- 
the lining of the bracelet like an added jewel, ; less tread, her hands crossed upon her breast, 
but in its lustre there was a quick and terrible} and her face pale with the sinister plots that 
death. ’ wove themselves together in her active brain. 

A temporary madness came over the king; his} ‘If Henry d’Anjou were but here,” she mut- 
eyes were blood-shot, the foam flew from his ; tered; ‘I recognize my own spirit there—he is 
lips, and his voice was like the cry of some { worthy to be my son.’ 
animal. s She seated herself at a table and began sealing 

“You shall wear it, woman! It is a royal} up a closely-written packet, stamping the wax 
present and shall be set upon the queen’s brow— § upon the silk cords with an energy correspond- 
do not struggle—I say it will become you well.” $ ing with her thoughts. She touched a hand bell, 

He caught Catharine’s arm in his iron grasp $ and one of her confidential attendants entered at 
and drew her toward him. ; the summons. 

‘Mercy, Charles,” she shrieked, “‘you would; ‘Is the courier prepared?” she asked. 
not murder your own mother.” “He waits without, your majesty.” 

The words restored him to himself. He flung $ ‘«Bid him enter,” she almost whispered, sink- 
her violently from him and dashed the bracelet ° ; ing back in her chair, and losing herself in the 
upon the marble floor. ; stern revery of the past hour. 

“You acknowledge it then?” he said ‘Go! When the man’s steps aroused her, she looked 
hence, but remember my warning! The life of up and glanced smnshingly into his face. 
Henry d’Anjou depends upon the fate of this! ‘Pierre Godet,” she said, ‘you will bear this 
girl—if she dies they shall wrap him in his: : s packet to the king of Poland; a band of armed 
winding-sheet before her corse is cold.” $ men will accompany you beyond the spot where 

He turned toward Clemence, who began to re- } you were last assaulted. Pause neither for res! 
vive and look wildly around. 3 ‘nor sleep till this paper is in his majesty’s hance 

“Tt was a dream,” she moaned, ‘a horrid $ ‘ and your fortune is made.” 
dream.” : «The queen knows that she can trust me— 
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“IT know, I know! But be watchful and ride ; the listener crept away with the same stealthy 
like the wind—not an instant is to be lost.” 5 tread. 

The man took the packet, and with a low re-} ‘‘To-morrow,” she muttered, ‘to-morrow! Do 
yerence disappeared from the chamber. Catha- } \ they count on that, and Catharine de Medici 
rine rose from her seat and resumed the slow $ ’ within these walls? Oh, now there is no time to 
march, which gave something so spectre-like to § wait—boy you have sealed your doom! D’Anjou 
her noiseless form. 3 can arrive in time, and these hands shall wrench 

Late that night, when the castle was at rest, } the crown from the brow of yonder driveler, to 
the woman crept out of her apartments and : set it on the head of one worthy to be a king.” 
glided through the galleries toward the king’s } She returned to her room, and opened a secret 

chamber. A secret door gave her admittance, s cabinet set in the wainscoted wall. The flame 
and she stood concealed by the tapestry looking $ of her night lamp revealed a score of jeweled 
into the foom. flasks and carved boxes, from among which she” 

Charles was lying upon the couch, and Clem- ; selected a small phial containing a few drops of 
ence sat watching by his side. The shaded lamps § colorless liquid. 
cast a dim light through the apartment, reveal- The woman took from the table a square of 
ing the faces of the two, and lending a glow to: fine linen bearing no cipher, and poured the 
the sombre draperies of the couch, which only } contents of the phial upon its folds. Then she 
heightened the pallor of the sick man’s fea- stole back to the room she had left and stood 
tures. ‘ shrouded by the draperies as before The king 

He had been sleeping more quietly than his had dropped again to sleep for a few moments, 
wont, and the girl sat with hushed breath, lest ; and even Clemence slumbered overcome by the 
the slightest sound should rouse him from that $ long watch. 
tranquil rest. While that unseen watcher stood § : A tall figure crossed the floor and dropped the 
regarding them, he opened his eyes and looked ¢ < kerchief upon a table near the couch, then dis- 
into Clemence’s face with a smile. 3 : appeared again behind the tapestry. After a 

“I have not slept so quietly in months,” he $ little the king awoke, complaining of thirst, and 
said, ‘‘and 1 am free from pain. Ah, Clemence, § § Clemence held to his lips a cooling draught which 
you are a gentle nurse.” She drank eagerly. 

“Are you indeed better, Charles?” “Bathe my forehead, Clemence,” he said, ‘it 

“Much better. To-morrow I shall rise, and? is heated and feverish; I have had a strange 
you will see me well again.” dream, I thought something of evil was near us.” 

“These have been sad weeks,” said the girl, The girl went to the table, and taking up a 
with a shudder; ‘but all is over now—you will’ napkin which lay there, deluged it with water 
be well again.” sand placed it upon his brow, pressing it down 

“And we happy, Clemence,” he replied, clasp-} with her slender hand. At the sight those ter- 
~ her hand in his wasted fingers. ‘‘ Your peace s rible eyes shone more fiercely in the gloom, but 
shall no longer be troubled, my bird. When I$ there was no other sign! 
leave this bed, Catharine de Medici will quit § “It is cool and pleasant,” murmured the sick 
this palace and my presence forever. Hence- 3 man; ‘‘it feels like dew, Clemence.” 

$ , , 
forth I will be king of France indeed, and in a ; He slept again, but it was only for a moment, 
foreign land that bad woman may have leisure $ waking with a start and a wild cry for help. 
to repent the past, which lies like fire upon my ‘‘Take it off, Clemence, it burns like fire!” 
heart.” He snatched off the napkin and flung it upon 

Not a fold of the tapestry trembled; that {the floor, pressing his hands upon his forehead 
Woman listened in the same stony attitude, her $ to still the pain. 
eyes fastened upon the speaker with a deadly : “Tt is gone now,” he said; ‘‘it felt as if a hot 
venom in their depths. $ iron were searing into my brain! I can sleep, 

“You will teach me to forget, Clemence,” he : Clemence; come ak to a I can sleep.” ‘ 
continued, in the same gentle tone, so unlike the ; Again the woman stole forth amid the shadows, . 
harsh voice habitual to him of old. ‘This good Sand this time a fiendish exultation lit up the 
realm must possess some spot where even its } whiteness of her face. 
king can find rest—we will seek it out, little one, ; “‘Ay, sleep,” she muttered, ‘‘sleep, but you 
is it not so?” $ will find a deeper rest ere long.”’ 

s 

C breathe again,” the girl murmured. ‘You : The morrow brought no healing change. The 
Will be well to-morrow, Charles, to-morrow!” king was consumed by a burning fever, and 

The hangings dropped noiselessly down, and $ every vein in his body looked purple and swollen, 
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Through the frame of Clemence too crept a heavy from the bed, and consciousness seemed to re- 
languor, which she deemed the result of long turn. 
watching, and soon forgot in her anxiety. ; «‘ Away with her!” he groaned; “murderess— 
The day passed on, but still that strange fever 3 fiend! Quit my sight—it is your work—begone!” 
increased, baffling the skill of the physicians, $ The woman covered her face like one in ex- 
who were at a loss even to giveita name. At treme grief, and suffered’ herself to be led away. 
times the king’s mind wandered, and he would; ‘He will die without recognizing me,” she 
shriek wildly for aid from the demons that beset } murmured; ‘‘alas! my poor son.” 
him. Terrible objects presented themselves to The horrors of that death-bed increased, and 
his sight; murdered men glared upon him with ; added to her mental anguish, Clemence felt a 
their sightless eyes; seas of blood rushed foam- } strange torture clasping every nerve in its fiery, 
ing by him, and every billow broke with a human ; grasp until her brain grew dizzy. 

@groan; battles and stern contention waged round; ‘‘ Answer me, my son,” pleaded the ¢onfossor; 
his bed; terrors more like a premonition of the } ‘‘rouse yourself to receive the last rites.” 
Judgment than fever dreams tortured him. But “Clemence, Clemence,” moaned the king. 
Clemence kept her post, faithful and tireless, $ ‘Lost, lost forever—that sea of blood! Hark! 
hushing the agony in her heart. : those shouts—they are upon them—the Hugue- 

On the morrow of the sixth day, a cry sounded } nots fall on every side! Take them away—dead 
through that old castle which froze the blood of $ bodies crush me down—take them off—the air 
all who heard it. Around the king’s door gath- 3 is fire!’ 
ered a frightened crowd, but none but the phy-: He fell back upon the bed exhausted, a bloody 
sicians and Clemence were allowed within. $ sweat deluging his body and streaming down 

He lay tossing upon his bed, tearing his flesh, 3 upon the linen. Still the priest pleaded, but his 
and shrieking in agony. The linen of the couch 3 voice was unheard—that wild cry for help went 
was dyed crimson, for the veins about his chest } up at intervals, then for a season all was still. 
and forehead had burst, and streams of dark $ > The burning pain crept closer to Clemence’s 
blood oozed slowly out upon the bed. His eyes 3 N ’ heart, the air seemed liquid fire, and the words 
were starting from their sockets, and the face { \ of the dying man roused images of horror even 
was contracted until it seemed scarcely human. to her sight. 

In vain the priest spoke words of consolation § Suddenly the king sprang up—a hoarse rattle 
and hope, they fell unheeded upon the ear into } $ sounded in his throat—his outstretched hands 
which fiendish tongues were gibing, while sights ; 3 knotted and worked like tortured serpents. 

of increased horror dilated through the gloom’ ‘‘It overwhelms me, the waves—the red waves! 
and about every object. } No help—no aid—I am sinking—down—down!” 

“Clemence,” he shrieked, ‘“‘they have torn ; With another shriek, which penetrated to the 
her away—she is drowned in that sea of blood— : farthest chamber of the castle, the soul of Charles 
how it swells and rolls—no help—nearer and } [X. rushed unshriven into eternity. The blood- 
nearer it comes.” } stained corse fell back stiff upon the pillows. 

“‘Charles!” cried the girl; ‘‘I am here—it is} With a low moan, Clemence sank upon the 
a dream—oh, I am here!” : motionless form—a prayer broke from her lips— 

There was a step, and when the watchers ; a convulsion passed over her limbs—then all was 
turned, Catharine de Medici stood looking down 3 still, They bent over her—spoke to her—but in 
upon the couch. The sufferer sprang almost { vain—she lay dead upon the bosom of her lover. 
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“THEIR’S WAS THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE.” 


BY M. 8. CHADWICK. 


From our home we miss them sadly, 
When the evening hour draws nigh, 
And unbidden tears are gushing 
As we think of days gone by; 
For the Reaper claimed our treasures, 
And We dare not question why. 


Called them early to the skies, 
They have come off more than conquerors, 
They have won, we trust, the prize. 


And we would not, though we mourn them, 
Call them from that radiant shore, 

Hoping rapturously to greet them 

Bright!y beamed life’s morn before them. When these parting scenes are o’er— 
Sweet and holy were earth’s tiee— Weary pilgrims, may we enter, 

But our Father in his wisdom Glad to learn the angel’s love. 
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JENNY MANNING IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY SARAH HAMILTON, 


‘“‘Tuere! I do declare I can’t and T won’t, ness was of a negative sort, amounting to 
live here,” said a pretty woman, marring her : nothing but what would cause irritation to a 
face with lines of discontent, while a contemptu- : sensitive companion, who needed and longed for 
‘ous expression robbed the ripe, pouting lips of }@ support to which she in her weakness might 
all their usual beauty. ‘‘No, Thomas, I tell you : cling. I might say all this, and it would be true. 
again, it is unendurable,” and she glanced about; I might say, too, that she had no right to be 
the room, at the low ceiling, and impatiently § constantly irritated by the circumstances around 
down upon the eil-cloth carpet, ‘it is cold here, $ her—that she had no right to be constantly 
the atmosphere chills me to death. Do you ; bringing unhappiness to others, because of the 
hear ?”” ‘few real clouds, and the many imaginary ones 

“Yes, dear,” said the gentleman addressed, } that clouded her domestic sky. I might say 
smiling upon the baby boy seated upon his knee, ‘much more, telling the many why and where- 
pulling his fair ringlets about his fair, little face, } fores of the misery and darkness that had settled 
and laughing when his child laughed. upon their roof, and weighed heavily, at least, 

“But you don’t care, Thomas, that is certain. } upon’ the heart of one; but what would it avail? 
You don’t care, you never do. Why don’t you} He, the husband, was kindly affectionate. 
plan something better for the future?” : She, the wife, had loved him above all others, 

“What shall I do, Jenny ?” ’ was still loving him, would be content, spite of 

“Go to the city and work. There’s enough } all his short«omings, had he wealth to pave the 
todo. Rent a house—hire girls—take boarders } way. 


3 
: : 3 
—anything to relieve me of thisennui.” . Was there, then, any real reason that ‘tele 


“If I only tould, Jenny,” said the husband, { should dwell in their midst a silent song bird— 
putting his boy softly down; ‘but this is not a} that the sunshine should live only in the outer 
bad place. I love the good country air—it $ porch of their hearts, and gladness thrive only 
braces me up. The farm is mine—all that 1} out of their dwelling? 
own in the world—one from which I can earn ; “Poor Jenny is to be pitied!” remarked I to 
an honorable and a good living. In the city 1} aunt Hannah, the other day. ‘I’m sure my 
was continually meeting with losses. Why not $ heart aches for her.” 
stay here?” ; ‘Did you tell her so?” inquired aunt Hannah, 

“Stay here! Thomas Manning, look about { looking keenly over her spectacles. 
you at the coarse plastering—the cheap, vulgar § “Yes, I could not help it. I go often to see 
paper—the rough wainscotting. Does this look : her. She so needs sympathy.” 
like a home?” Tears flooded her face, and the} ‘Humph!” She couldn’t help saying it, aunt 
poor woman sought her mean little chamber < Hanngh, who, when she deigns to speak, selects 
overhead. ‘ the most expressive words. ‘She went on, ‘A 

Mr. Manning got leisurely pei across $ hundred ang fifty dear friends pitying and sym- 
the floor, once or twice, with his hands behind g pathizing with her, Jenny Manning, who might 
him—looked out of the high, narrow windows $ $be happier than a queen—friends who care not 
oa the broad landscape, and forgot his momen- g two coppers for all her sorrows—who would 
tary trouble, for such showers were common, and 3 3 scarcely give that amount to relieve them, but 
it would be a severe squall to mar, for any great § : who pity from a momentary impulsiveness, and, 
length of time, his usual undisturbed mind. 3 Sout ef sight, either forget entirely, or prate of 

Now,-I might go back years, and spin a long $ the inconsistency of her erntent. 
yarn out of this. I might say that, between the} ‘But, aunt Hannah 
husband and wife, there had been, from the first, “Don’t aunt Hannah me. I have lost all 
a lack of congeniality in tastes and dispositions. patience with the world. People seem deter- 
I might say neither possessed sufficient force 3 mined to be miserable, many of them. I won- 
of character to raise and sustain the other. I} 3 der if anything but misery would console them 
might say that he was too easy, that his good- ; in another world. They would then find no use 
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JENNY MANNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
for all the fine phrases avout uncongenialities, im- : I glanced about the rough-looking apartment, 
pressibilities, distressing emotions and sad spent ; at the stiff dining chairs, the bare table. There 
days. Their eyes would tire with the constant ; were no ornaments, no pictures, none of those 
glory of heaven. There would be no rainy tears : pretty little things that so brighten up and ren- 
to wipe away, and cheerfulness would be of no } ‘der beautiful our homes. The prospect was a 
moment, if it went unrelieved by the heaving ; $dreary one. For a moment I thought it was 
sigh. I tell you, Anna Howard, I have no} ‘ yenough to make any one miserable. Then I 
patience; here you are, a great girl of twenty } : thought of the pretty nick-nacks that I had 
summers, lending all the aid in your power $ ‘ admired in her city home—I remembered certain 
helping your friend to be miserable. If you § $ well-bound volumes, that might be precious com- 
only tried half so mae” to make her happy, I: ; panions would she but let them talk to her. 
would be proud of you.” I felt it was of but little use for me to lay my 
I did love Jenny Manning very much, and I § ‘ plans before her then, or to give her any advice, 
felt hurt at aunt Hannah's remarks. I thought § $ so I told her to go on with her task and I would 
them over and over on my way home, and the { amuse myself. I went out in the orchard and 
more I thought of them the more I thought she found Mr. Manning hard at work. He greeted 
was right, and what she said I felt was true. ’ me with a good-natured smile, saying, ‘‘He was 
I went up stairs to my own handsomely fur- $ not only glad to see me on Jenny’s account, but 
nished chamber, excusing myself, that evening, ‘ really on his own. He liked company, but it was 
to the gay company below, trying to think how, : * not quite so necessary for him as for his wife.” 
in what way, I could do anything to make Jenny I asked him what he thought about fixing the 
happy—so happy, that aunt Hannah would be ; old house up? ‘If he didn’t think it would have 
proud of me. One, two, three, merrily sang out } a tendency to make Jenny better contented?” 
a little French clock, and then I dreamedaglad,} ‘He didn’t know as it would—he thought 
pleasant dream. I woke in the morning with $ ‘likely she would insist upon his selling out, and 
the resolve to do something worthy my woman- : then the repairs would bring in nothing.” Mr. 
hood, to manufacture, if possible, a bit of blue} Manning was one of those persons who could 
overhead for my friend. * see a thing in its own proper light, as long as 
I called on her at an early hour. She seemed $ another held the veil aside that blinded him, 
surprised, and a little embarrassed, to see me at } when he was obliged to do his own thinking. 
such an unseasonable time. But I quietly took ; 3 «Jt is such a trouble, Anna. What would you 
off my cape-bonnet, using it for a fan, and asked $ : do first ?” 
her to sit down a little while and hear me talk. : ‘Procure white-wash, and make every dark, 
I told her “I felt as if I had been wasting too } smoky corner pure.” 
much sympathy upon her; or, rather, something ‘And then what?” 
very foolish, that went by that name. I had § : ‘Lighten up your paint. So much wee: work 
now come to offer something better—something } ‘ needs to wear a pleasant color to the eyes.” 
that the most of people were too proud, too self- : ‘And then?” 
confident to accept. My only excuse was a} $ Paper your rooms wii. some pretty, not 
real heartfelt interest in her welfare. Would : gaudy or expensive hangings.” So it was set- 
she suffer me to go on?” }tled, and in our cheerful talk about it at the 
“Yes, she supposed I had been hearing some ; dinner-table, I could see that even the wife was 
new tale of scandal regarding her extravagance, beginning to feel interested, though she had but 
her unhappy disposition, her dislike of the } little to say. 
country. I might speak as long as I liked, she{ I helped her put away the dinner things, and 
was getting hardened, it made but very little $ prevailed upon her to take the baby—the other 
difference to her what people thought or said § ’ children were at school—for a ramble; pure air 
regarding her affairs.” ; Sand forest shade, I knew, would bring back my 
This was said in a stoical sort of a way, and $ old friend to her own natural self—and it did. 
her face wore not so much of its usual discon- $ Instead of shedding tears and saying, ‘Poor 
tent, as it did of something not so good even— : Jenny!’ as I had so many times before, when 
a fixed, determined look of going on in the old $ N patiently listening to the recital of her sorrows, 
way till it ended in a sour indifference, a misan- : I said, ‘Happy Jenny!” and drew a picture for 
thropical hate for everything that lived in the $her to look upon, colored with brightest tints of 
sunshine: however! persevered. I had come to $ \ imagination—I y praised the husband. 
spend the day, and Jenny Manning should be : She was beginning to slightly look down upon 
the happier for it. Shim as she saw him, day after day, come in with 
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hardening hands and embrowned brow. I told; I did not find it difficult, after having fully 
her all the clever things I had ever heard said } awakened in my friend an interest—an interest, 
of him—I interested her in him—the blue eyes Sto be sure, coming and going meteor-like, but 
were even smiling. Then I warmed the mother’s } which was every way better than a continual 
heart up, as I spoke of her children, and of 3 apathy—for us to agree in beautifying the place. 
the necessity of rendering their home attrac- } Her piano, a marriage gift, I especially wanted; 
tive, that they might not long for the time to ; for a whole year it had remained boxed up, and 
come when they might leave it, and all its un- 3 Jenny had emphatically declared it should never 
pleasant associations, unfitted for the tempta- {be brought there. I wanted it not only for her 
tions and trials beyond. Oh, a true mother was sake, but for her children’s. Music that so har- 
a divine artist—would she send defaced images { monizes and blends together the family, soften- 
abroad over the world?—deformity from one }ing, elevating, enriching, making better, and, 
generation to another? Could she bear un- : therefore, happier all who listen, can be out of 
shrinking the curse of so many? 3 place no where. 


§ 


“God made the country—man the town.’ ¢ ‘Silver forks—will you have me ‘sell these, 
Luxuries were not to be despised—riches were ; ‘Anna? Damask table-cloths because of their 
not to be despised—but neither could alone be-} $ fineness?” interrogated Mrs. Manning of me, in 
stow happiness—refinement, beauty, could dwell $ tones a bit ironical. ‘‘My cake-baskets, too, 
in the humblest cot, and these were far better, S being unnecessary articles.” 
far more to be desired. She had children more: ‘Not unless it is necessary, Jenny—not un- 
beautiful than the finest statuary ; flowers sweetcr $ less you are lacking some common article— 
than all the tinsel of a millionaire’s parlor; and : something which you or yours need for your 
a landscape from each window of such exquisite $ present well being and comfort, which cannot 
light and shade, such rare blending of color and $ : be otherwise procured. I would not advise the 
diversity of scenery as never shone upon canvas. } * purchase of these things were they not already 
Each year attractions could be added to the 3 3 in your possession, but use them, enjoy them— 
place. Roses should learn to clamber, and vines } not for company, but for yourselves. Fill your 
to creep and beautify the outside homeliness. baskets with mosses, flowers, you will find they 
By steady perseverance all the alterations $ produce a pretty effect smiling through the white 
mentioned were made in her home. Still the} net-work. You have as good a right to take 
place wore an uncomfortable, bare look. ¢ your draught at the fountain of beauty as the 
Aunt Hannah was becoming interested in the $ best—bathe in its pelucid waves, and let it en- 
progress of affairs. She sometimes stroked my : fold yeu in its sweet garments, it will rain pearls 
hair, it was better than word commendation, and in your pathway.” 
steady, severe aunt Hannah was willing too to: It was a very long time before Jenny could 
add her mite. Jenny was taken by surprise to : feel that she ennobled her home instead of her 
find, on entering her ‘‘fore-room” one bright; home degrading her—a long time before she 
July morning, aunt Hannah’s only favorite house } could honor herself, and not feel hurt and de- 
plant loaded with blossoms, filling the whole } graded when called upon by some old associate. 
apartment with a rare fragrance. It was not so} But it is all past now. Beautiful, lovely, com- 
much the value or beauty of the gift that stirred i fortable, that is the word, comfortable—can you 
the deep fountains of Jenny’s heart—it was the : understand all it means?—is Jenny Manning in 
love, the interest manifested in its bestowal. A} } the new life whose dawn is brightening to-day. 
delicate offering, much prized by the giver, sent } Fair are the children that grace her fire-side— 
there to whisper gentle, sweet things that aunt { fair would they shine in a palace; and friends, 
Hannah could, did feel, but which her lips never she now gives them the ‘fore-room” in her 
uttered. Haven’t we all seen and loved an aunt; heart, and it is blessed and gladdened by their 
Hannah? 3 presence. , 
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A BEACON beaming from afar— > A ray of light in sorrow’s hour— 

The weary wand’rer’s guiding star— . *Neath Wintry skies a bud, a flower— 
The poet’s lay—the lover’s dream— : An olive branch upon the wave, 

A sunbeam sparkling on the stream— ’ That bears us onward to the grave— 
A balm to socthe the heart’s unrest— A priceless gem of worth untold 

A rainbow on the storm-cloud’s crest— Enshrin’d within the heart’s deep fold. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A suit of rooms, forming a gorgeous vista of 


subdued carpet, frescoed walls, ceilings from, 


which the glowing flowers seemed ready to drop 
in masses, and tall windows muffled with dra- 
peries, upon which floods of light that fell from 
brackets and chandeliers turned wine-colored, 
and seemed to eddy and flow and ripple down- 
ward through the silken folds. Upon the walls 
great mirrors gleamed, like lakes margined with 
gold and buried in foliage, some in shadow giv- 
ing out cool reflections, others throwing back 
light like a crystal pool in the sunshine. Those 
panels which were not occupied by mirrors 


glowed with pictures, through which Bacchus « 


reeled under his eoronal of grape leaves; and 
Venus appeared, over and over again, smiling 
at his feet, or, with her white hands, crushing 
the blood-purple clusters into his reeking wine- 
cup. Such gods and godesses as Bacchus loved 
to humanize into coarse beauty, laughed and 
reeled through these pictures; and though 
women never entered those apartments day or 
night, you could not turn without meeting some 
bewitching glance, or beckoning attitude, which 
disturbed you with an idea of their actual pre- 
sence. Indeed this luxurious mockery of life fell 
upon you like enchantment. It was like living 
over the most splendid scene of a classic romance; 
but to the true man there was something repul- 
sive in it all, a feeling that the moral atmosphere 
was unwholesome, as if sighs and unheard curses 
floated still among the rich draperies and sen- 
suous pictures. 

That keen intuition, which is the essence of 
our natural senses, till they become demoralized 
and coarse like an overripe flower, was sufficient 
to warn any good man that evil associations 
lurked everywhere around him. But few good 
men ever entered that building. The clink of 
gold, the rustle of bank notes, and the low hum 
of conversation which filled those rooms through 


§ appearance of confusion—the excitement was too 
intense for that. But the hush of restrained 
passions is sometimes more striking than their 
outbreak. An abrupt exclamation now and then, 
the hiss of a breath suddenly drawn in, and the 
sharp glitter of an eye fiercely uplifted from the 
cards, alone gave evidence of the contest in 
reality raging through these rooms. 

In the most distant apartment from the en- 
trance a table was laid, glittering with silver 
engraved to the delicacy of ice jewelry, and glass 
that seemed cut from the ice itself. 

Forced fruits gleamed richly through this 
* frost-work of silver; and the glass, amber-hued 
~ and ruby-tinted by rare wines that filled it, 
‘mingled in one luxurious picture. But the 
: whole was tamed down by the chandelier above, 
} whose shades absorbed the light like great pearls 
‘and gave it forth in moonbeams. 

: It was beyond the usual hour for supper, but 
the games went on, and even those who were 
evidently but lookers on, became so interested 
in the play, that a furtive glance was all they 
could bestow on the dimly lighted table beyond. 

Down one side of these rooms ran what ap- 
: peared to be rows of windows, all closely cur- 
tained with crimson damask which swept the 
S carpet. But these draperies concealed the en- 
‘trance to a series of lateral apartments, where 

the more respectable frequenters of the house 
made up select parties, and trod for themselves a 
more aristocratic road-to-ruin than those who 
appeared openly in the outer room. 
Among the group that surrounded the faro 
; table, was a young man who had been quietly 
: but desperately betting for the last hour. He was 
$a tall, handsome fellow, whose presence struck 
$ you, at first sight, with a resistless idea not only 
Sof great personal beauty, but of corresponding 
; intellect. Dark-brown hair, with a wave running 
% through it; large, grey eyes, black under excite- 
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} ment, and a fresh, pure complexion were by no 


the night hours, had little in them calculated to } means the first things that struck you in his ap- 
draw the honorable and ‘true into that haunt. ‘ pearance, for these are common advantages that 
The rooms were full of company, for play ran we meet almost without notice; but his figure, 
high ——— There was little noise and no; tall and lithe, the repose almost sullen of his 
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manner, conspired to excite almost as much dis- , like a novice. His courage ought to have pro- 
trust as admiration. The expression of his face, $ voked better luck. What is his name? and who 
end the almost insolent repose of his bearing, } are his parents?” 
were points that riveted the attention which his} ‘His name is Hurst, John, Richard or William, 
fine person invited. 3 I have no idea which it is; as for his family, if 

He had lost heavily, ruinously perhaps, but : : : he ever had any, I am ignorant of the fact. He 
the wild anguish which might: have been looked $ lives with an old lady, some aunt, or cousin, 
for in a face so youthful failed to excite sym- across town, whom his salary ought to support, 
pathy; a dead, sullen cloud settled on his face, for she has been more than a mother to him, 
and, with his eyes bent to the floor, he turned 3 and her means of support are scanty enough.” 
from the table, moving slowly down the room. 3 ‘But he seems well educated.” 

All at once a stinging sense of his position | ‘Like a prince. The poor old soul did more 
seemed to seize upon him; for, putting one hand} than educate him for his present calling; he 
into his bosom where some weapon was evidently 3 graduated with first-class honors, not a year 
concealed, he turned abruptly aside, lifted one $ ago.” 
of the crimson curtains, and stood panting in; ‘He does not seem more than one-and-twenty 
the recess separated from the large gambling now.” 
hall by the silken drapery and a smaller room, 3 ‘‘Not so old. Late hours, and this sort of 
by a double door, through which faint sounds $ } thing has dashed all the freshness from his 
reached his ear, though at the moment they did § youth; ; but he is only a boy yet.” 
not arrest his attention. After a moment the ; : The group passed on, and, strange to say, the 
young man subdued his agitation, and drew his last words affected the young man behind the 
hand slowly from his bosom, muttering dog-; curtains more than any that had gone before. 
gedly, “Only a boy!” he repeated, bitterly, ‘I'll let 

“What a fool! Kill myself here—disgrace! } them see! Fools, is this night’s work that of a 
Well, what of it? My name dishonored—who } $ boy?” 
cares? Where did it come from? Who would$ After this he listened keenly, hoping to dis- 
feel the shame? Arrest—oh! there lies the scever that the inmates of the hall had been 
danger.” $ tempted off to the supper room, when he could 

He lifted a hand distractedly to his forehead, } withdraw unseen; but, as he bent his head in 
as the last unpleasant idea forced itself on his § the stillness, voices reached him, not from the 
conviction, and his limbs began to tremble. The hall, but through the doors opening from the 
gloom of a States prison hovered over him. As $ recess. 
he stood thus, a voice reached him from the hall; , He started, drew himself up with a quick 
for some of the tables had broken up and their ; movement, and, slowly bending his head again, 
occupants were passing toward the supper-room. } listened without a gesture, or a breath. 

A group of two or three persons halted near the No words were discernible through the thick 
recess, and, supposing that he had left the estab- $ doors, but the tones of a voice reached him, and 
lishment, were discussing his misfortunes. the possibility of it belonging to one person in- 

“The son of a millionaire!’”’ said one. ‘*No- 3 ; spired him with a desperate joy. Slowly and 
thing of the sort—confidential clerk in the house $ softly he unclosed the outer door, and left nothing 
of N. L. & Co., with a salary which his losses but a frame covered with green baize between 
to-night will more than cover, if the money was } him and the room beyond; a very faint glim- 
really his own.” mer of light flickered through the baize, but it 

“A splendid young rascal, any way,” answered ‘ was impossible to see more than that, though 
another careless voice, ‘‘and sure to come up the voices were now distinct. 
with a sharp turn if the heads of his firm get} The young man trembled with impatience. 
hold of this night’s business.” Quick as lightning his intellect grasped the 

“Which they will, sooner or later, even if it ; means of safety that lay in that voice, should it 
is not their cash he has been hazarding.” 3 } prove the one he hoped. He dared not open the 

“Then heaven help him, for the old fellows ; 3 3 door, but softly drawing a sharp knife from his 
will have no mercy. They belong to the benevo- $ bosom, he held the sheath between his teeth, as 
lent evangelical order, and believe in capital {if to prevent his breath escaping with the 
punishment, strict justice and all that—never g slightest sound, and cut a small slit in the baize, 
saw the inside of a place like this, and would be $ ; through which it was possible to see all that 
shocked to look upon the outer walls, But who ; passed in the chamber beyond. An exclamation 
is the young fellow? He didn’t plank his money { almost escaped him, for there, at a table, earnest 
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at play, sat the respectable head of his firm, the 
man in whose power his destiny was placed. 
For half an hour he crouched in that recess, 
watching the grey-haired gamblers at their mid- 
night work; every word that fell from their lips 
was treasured, every gesture recorded in his 
memory. 

At last the party broke up, and the four men 
prepared to depart after appointing a like meet- 
ing two nights from that, in which the losers 
were to claim revenge for their losses. 

The party disappeared through some private 
door, which did not lead to the hall, and thus 
young Hurst obtained a secret of the establish- 
ment, which he felt sure of making available. 

Now he was really excited, despair had made 
him sullen, but the hope born of this discovery, 
which promised him both safety and revenge, 
brought a sparkling light to his eyes, and 
changed his entire face. He waited awhile, re- 
solving this new state of things over in his 
mind, and at length smiling with satisfaction, 
parted the curtains and stepped into the hall 
again. 

As he had conjectured, the visitors were in 
the supper-room, and with his usual sauntering 
composure he turned that way. 

“Give me wine,” he said, reaching forth a 
glass, ‘‘I wish to drink a toast to a young lady 
who persecutes me with unpleasant attentions, 
especially to-night.” 


A gentleman filled his glass, saying carelessly » 


to those around him, 


‘Be quiet, will you, while Hurst toasts his : 


lady love?” 

“Oh, ha! Hurst back again: pluck in that,” 
eried half a dozen voices. ‘‘Now for the lady.” 

Hurst held up his glass to the light, smiling 
with supercilious foppery on the wine, as one 
might be expected to smile who could utter a 
lady’s name in such company. 

‘*Come—come.”’ 

‘**I drink,” he said, lifting his glass with a 
mischievous twinkle of the eye, ‘‘to Miss For- 
tune, the coquette, and shall be very glad to 
turn her over to any of you gentlemen at a mo- 


ment’s warning. One flirtation is enough for 


me.”’ 

A laugh went round the table, for there was 
a raciness and dash about the young fellow that 
made even second-hand wit acceptable. Indeed 
the whole company were lost in admiration of 
the wonderful self-possession that marked his 
behavior. 
the most free from care or self-reproach. 

“The boy will shoot himself before morning,”’ 
whispered one of the men who had made his 


Among all that company he seemed § 
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losses a subject of conversation near the recess. 
‘This is recklessness—not philosophy.” 

“T think not,” was the reply. ‘See how 
steady his hand is, how cheerfully his lip 
I tell you the fellow takes it coolly: 
an old stager of sixty could not carry off his 
} losses more bravely. Look at him now.” 

3 ‘‘A splendid animal, isn’t he? By Jove, if I 


3 had that figure, it should command an heiress 
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with any amount of rocks.” . 

‘*But that sort of speculation has so many un- 
pleasant incumbrances,” was the reply, ‘espe- 
cially in a state where women hold their own 
property, and divorces are almost impossible; 
the laws have almost ruined that sort of thing. 
But if you have finished that bird, let’s follow 
the youngster, he interests me.” 

The two men arose, and followed Hurst down 
the room; he knew them slightly, and paused as 
they came up. One was an elderly man, bald, 
and sleek of face, with a shrewd eye, and geutle 
The other appeared somewhat under 
thirty, and prided himself on being not only a 
man-of-the-world, but a man of the peculiar 
world assembled in those rooms, 

‘Do you make an effort to retrieve?” said the 
elder, pointing to the faro-table. 

“Not to-night,” answered Hurst, smiling. 
One does not get 
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**You remember my toast. 
rid of a lady-love so easily: besides, I am sleepy. 
Good evening, gentlemen.” 

With a bow and slight wave of the hand, Hurst 
: passed on down the room and away, leaving the 


s 
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two gamblers looking at each other, half amused, 
$ half disdainful. 

‘He’s a trump!” said the younger. 

“Young America!” 
silky way. ‘The boys are crowding us out 
every where.” 


sneered the elder, in his 


CHAPTER V. 

A LITTLE out from New York, on that side 
of the Bloomingdale road which forms a pic- 
turesque look to the Hudson, within sound of the 
city, and yet not exactly in it, stood a pretty cot- 
tage. It was back from the road, and so near 
to the river, that, in the morning, a portion of 
its shadow fell upon the water. It was almost 
concealed from the road by a growth of old 
forest trees. The river bank was broken and 
‘ rocky, affording pretty hollows, where the ferns 

grew thriftily ; and flat ledges, on which the mots 
lay like a carpet. The cottage had once been 4 
‘farm house, but judicious improvements had 
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‘ recently transfigured it into a picturesque home, 
remarkable for being unlike any dwelling within 
view. A porch thrown out in one direction; 4 
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bay window here; a balcony there; and clinging , she narrated, or the pictures that she drew. 


roses and vines wreathing all into harmony, 
made the house neither cottage, farm house nor 
villa, but a most desirable residence, for all that. 
The house was a type of nothing but itself; or, it 
may be, of the person who inhabited it. 

She was a woman of middle-age, an earnest, 
active woman, full of energy, rich in feeling, and 
endowed with a rare intellect, which had, at the 
time she presents herself in this narrative, won 
for her commanding influence, and a wide reputa- 
tion: an influence which sometimes bore heavily 
upon herself, from the duties of charity, or social 
kindness, which it imposed; and a reputation, 
which she scarcely felt, so gradual had been its 
growth, and so litfle had she sought for it as q 
result of her labors. 

This woman was an authoress. Not a literary 
lady capable of little snatches of song and pretty 
trifles, that live and die in the world of letters 
like wild flowers in a wood; but a maker of 
books, a worker out of thought in its most beau- 
tiful form. She was, at once, a poet, a prose 
writer, an artist in soul, and a woman of society 
at the same time. 

The room in which she sat opened upon the 
river, which flowed pleasantly on in full view of 
the broad window before which her writing- 
table was placed. Book cases, crowded with 
volumes, covered every available part of the 
room. A marble head or two looked calmly 
down upon her as she wrote; and the picture of 
an old man, that hung over the mantle-piece, 
seemed to watch her with grave interest, as he 
alone knew the history of her life and intended 
to guard the secret. 

There was none of the frippery, with which 
female writers in these callous days love to sur- 
round themselves, in that room. Julia Ransom 
had got far beyond all that in her ascent up the 
hill of life. Two or three substantial easy-chairs, 
cushioned with embroidery wrought by the 
female friends who loved her, stood about; a 
footstool to match, from which the roses were 
worn out by the constant pressure of her slipper; 
& table covered with crimson, and littered with 
pens, paper, books and pencils, with a bronze 
ink-stand after the model which Ariosto left; 
With a crimson couch, on which she sometimes 
rested after the excitement of hard writing, 
Were sufficiently feminine in their appointments, 
Without misboding you as to the character of 
their owner. i 3 

Julia Ransom was alone and writing, for it: 
was the morning hour, and she usually com- § 
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Had you spoken to her, at such times, she pro- 
bably would not have heard you, save to ke 
slightly annoyed by the sound. Had she an- 
swered you, the words would have escaped her 
lips unconsciously, and she might have given 
you all she possessed on earth without knowing 
it. Once fastened upon a train of thought, and it 
seemed impossible to wrench her mind away, and 
from this arose the vigor and intensity which 
marked all that she wrote. 

Yet Julia Ransom never seemed alone, for the 
old man over the mantle-piece was like a guar- 
dian to her always. She would sometimes lift 
her face from the half-written sheet, and look 
upon the old man with smiling lips and an ear- 
nest expression of the eyes, which it seemed as 
if the very canvas must recognize and answer 
back with sympathy. Then she would dash into 
her subject again, and sheet after sheet left her 
hands, till she grew pale with exhaustion, and 
drooped forward, with her arms folded on the 
table, gazing upon the river, too weary for ex- 
erlion, yet unable to withdraw her mind from 
the drama it was creating. 

She was sitting thus, with blank paper under 
her folded arms, and scattered manuscript lying 
at her feet, when the door softly opened, and a 
Madras kerchief, crowning a handsome, copper- 
colored face, was thrust through the opening 

Mrs. Ransom did not look up, so the hand- 
some mulatto, to whom the kerchief and face be- 
longed, stole softly across the room, and stcod so 
as to throw her shadow across the paper on 
which her mistress was writing. 

Mrs. Ransom looked up, impatiently. 

‘Well, Ruby, what is it?” she said, beginning 
to write again. 

“A lady—a young lady—came in an open 
carriage, white horses; boy behind with a cock- 
ade and band; colored driver, looks like a prince 
right from Africa.” 

‘*Who is the lady, Ruby?” 

‘«Here’s the card, Miss.” 

Mrs. Ransom leaned back in her chair, drew 
a hand across her forehead, and languidly re- 
ceived the card. 

‘Miss Gillian Bentley!” 

She read the name over two or three times, 
drew her hand again and again across her eyes, 
then arose and went to the door. 

“No,” she said, hesitating with her hand on 
the knob. ‘‘Let the young lady come to me 
here.” 

The girl went out, while Mrs. Ransom paced 


menced early and wrote late till her task was}up and down the room two or three times, ap- 
done, throwing her whole being into the event } parently annoyed by the intrusion of a stranger 
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upon her occupation. She was in the middle of 
the room, and stood, with her eyes on the door, 
when it opened to admit Gillian. 

The young girl was a good deal embarrassed; 
for, the reputation of Mrs. Ransom, with a cer- 
tain reserved shyness, which was neither pride 
nor bashfulness, had its effect on her frank $ 
nature: besides this, the lady did not advance, 
or smile, but stood, gazing on her with a long, 
wistful look, as if she had been the picture of 
some old friend. 

At last Gillian stepped forward, blushing to } 
the temples, and said, in a frank, child-like 
way, 

‘*You were busy to-day, and I am intruding: 
pray let me retire.” 

*“*No, no! Intrusion? no!” was the confused 
reply. ‘Be seated, here by the window. Iam 
not busy—far from it.” 

Gillian sat down in a chair near the window. 
Mrs. Ransom took her old seat, and, for a little 





time, there was profound silence between them. 5 
The young girl looked out upon the river; the $ 


lady sat gazing on her. 

“Indeed, I fear the visit is unpardonable,” 
she said, at last, glancing at the lady. 

“Did you speak? 
but really I am a little wrong this morning. You 
wished to see me—to ask some questions, perhaps. 
Have no reluctance: it is not an uncommon thing 
for me to have strangers, especially those who 
have real or fancied sufferings. You do not seem 
of that class.” 


‘No, no,” said Gillian, ‘‘I have no sorrows to $ 
speak of, and, if I had, I should not bring them } 


here, or anywhere else. It seems to me that 
griefs are sometimes divine gifts, and should only 
be shared with divinity.” 

Julia Ransom’s face kindled up, and the color 
broke into her face, that had, up to this time, 
been singularly pale. 

“But would you withhold joys as well as 
griefs from friendly sympathy?” she said, with 
a smile that brought a glow into Gillian’s face. 

‘*No, indeed. 
every one, like the sunshine and other bright 
things. I wish it were in my power to fill your 
world with it, lady, for your writings have made 
half the happiness I ever knew.” 

Julia smiled, oh! such a bright, glorious 
smile. Words like these, full of sincerity and 
truth, were a beautiful reward for her toil of 
thought. 

‘You like my books, then?” she said, gently. 
‘Like them? Oh! lady, if I had but words 
to tell you how much.” 

Mrs. Ransom hesitated, grew pale, and then, 


I beg your pardon; but— ¢ 


Joy should be shared with : 


[— a slight tremor of the lip, and some un- 
$ natural restraint, inquired if Gillian’s parents 
3 also approved the books she had written. 
$ The face of the young girl clouded painfully, 

and she answered, that she had but one parent 
é living, her father, and it was from him she 
3 had, at first, learned to love those books. 

‘“‘He reads them—did you say that?” asked 
Mrs. Ransom, in a low voice. 

‘‘Indeed he does. My father is a learned 
‘man, you must know, and his mind is given to 

research and science rather than what is called 
light reading; but he is fond of the classics, and 
$ sometimes takes up a modern novel for an hour. 
$ It was in this way he became interested in your 
3,writings. We were in Europe, and a translation 
$ fell in his way. The translation of an American 
$ book was a rare thing till lately, you know, and 
$this fact drew his attention. I think I never 
ssaw him so much interested in anything as he 
* was in those books. I never saw him ery but 
stwice in my life, and once was while he was 
sreading them. Indeed his eyes were dim with 
‘s . 
3 tears half the time. It was a strange thing to 
: see him feel so deeply, especially where the sub- 
> ject was a fiction.” 
; The book which makes you feel deeply is 
never a fiction. It is the truth which appeals to 
any heart successfully, no matter in what form 
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you disguise it,” said Julia Ransom, with emo- 
tion. 

‘‘T am sure of that,” answered Gillian, who 
> was becoming more and more interested in the 
lady. ‘It seems to me impossible that there 
should be no deep emotion in the heart of a writer 
who can draw tears from the souls of those who 
read. I should have no respect for the author 
‘ who could excite feelings she did not herself 
know.” 

‘‘No author can excite feelings which she 
does not herself know, either through her expe- 
rience or the imagination,” answered Mrs. Ran- 
som, earnestly. 

; This was exactly what my father said!” 

Mrs. Ransom did not answer, but arose and 
walked to the window. Then she turned with 
one of her bright smiles, and laid her hand on 
Gillian’s head. It was a beautiful picture—that 
noble woman, with her face eloquent of some 
grand but unexplained feeling; and the blushing 
girl, who lifted her eyes, with an expression 80 
gentle and pleased,to meet the glance which fell 
lovingly upon er. 

“You do not seem like a stranger to me, dear 
lady,” said Gillian, as the hand glided softly 
adown her tresses; ‘but then, to whom coull 
Syou be a stranger? I was afraid of being 
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GILLIAN 305 
disappointed —everybody - it must ates so, but 3 “You, ‘Indy? oh!” 
—but: Mrs. Ransom smiled a sweet, piteous smile, 
She stopped suddenly, and her eyes filled; for 3 that brought the tears into Gillian’s eyes. 
the lady stooped down and kissed her on the$ ‘Except from the poor that I can serve, and 
forehead, so fervently that it left a crimson flush } the friends who never thoroughly know one.” 
behind Gillian started up with a quick impulse, $ ‘But, lady, you have so many friends. It 
attempted to throw her arms around the lady’s 3 seems as if you must be so happy. Success, 
neck, but dropped them again, blushing, and 3} reputation, the greatest of all blessings, a free 
frightened at her own familiarity. But the lady ; expression of thought.” 
reached forth her arms and drew the fair girl to$ ‘You misunderstand,” answered the lady, 
her bosom, murmuring soft words over her which } with a grave smile. ‘J did not speak of myself 
Gillian could never remember afterward without : as absolutely unhappy, but childless, or worse 
a swell of the heart, though their exact import § than that, and very lonely at times. But even 
never reached her. outside the affections life has a great many plea- 
“I have written to you so often, dreamed of $ sures, which no one is warranted in casting 
you, thought of you. Oh! I wonder if every one $ away because he or she cannot grasp every- 
worships genius as I worship it in you!” s thing. It is something to give happiness, to 
Gillian laid her hand tenderly down on the $ Shave earned the power of conferring it. There 
lady’s shoulder as she spoke; and Mrs. Ransom ; is absolute pleasure in labor, be it of thought 
smoothed her hair while she smiled upon her. or action. Do not think, young lady, that I 
“Then you have written to me?” complain or imagine misery poetical, far from 
“Yes, so often, and you have answered me it; grief is frequently more selfish than joy. 
too. It is now six months since I first ventured ; When I say that one blessing is denied to me, 
on aletter. I was sad, very sad then; for we had} that of kindred and household affections, it is 
just come to the country, and some things that 3 but to share the fate of hundreds more worthy 
were told me about my family made me thought- 3 : than myself, who, perhaps, have not so many 
ful: besides, I am full of wild fancies, and so $ resources of happiness as I possess. It must be 
must put them into poetry. I dared not show ‘a gloomy nature, indeed, which cannot find in 
them to my father, or any one, but sent them to 3 this beautiful world more sunshine than storm.” 
you under a feigned name. You liked the poetry} ‘*But you, so affectionate, so warm-hearted, to 
and the letters a little, 1 suppose, for your an- : exist without a return of that affection, that 
swers were very kind, and so I came.” ; seems to me impossible; it is starving the heart!” 
: 
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“Thank you, love! a thousand times thank “No, it is only withholding its most exquisite 
you! So it was you sent those letters, and the $ nutriment. There is enough that is wholesome 
poetry. It was a pleasant introduction,” said } and good left, on which an earnest nature can 
Mrs. Ransom. ‘I have little time for letter-% live and thrive too,” said Mrs. Ransom, with one 
writing, but yours were so natural, and frank, $ of those noble expressions that bespoke so much 
that I could not help answering them.” : earnestness. ‘‘Duties have their value as well 

“I was determined to know you in some way,” $ as feelings; thought is rich with pleasure when 
said Gillian, with a child-like laugh. ‘* With no ; properly exercised. Believe me, child, it is far 
mother, or sister, I sometimes feel very lonely. } better to be useful and good than to be happy.” 
The society here seems strange, and I long for$ ‘But I so hoped and wished to find you 
Some one to love: not a young girl like myself, happy!” 
but a woman, older, wiser and more kindly than} ‘And so I am,” answered the lady, with a 
girls are to each other. Oh! lady, you would : low sigh. ‘‘Remember this is but the begin- 
pity me if you knew how I sometimes want a ‘ning of eternity with us: the first rudiments of 
mother !”” S anything are sure to be acquired with mistakes 

Mrs. Ransom’s face changed. A spasm of 3 and difficulties; but time and effort conquers all 
sharp pain seemed to force all the cheerfulness ‘things. If our first lessons in life are full of 
out of it. She held Gillian close to her bosom, } disappointments, the future is before us in which 
Which scarcely appeared to throb with a: they can be turned into blessings, if not in this 
breath. 3 life, in that to which we go.” 

“Oh! if I only had a child like you; but it : The solemnity and gentleness with which all 
can never be. Iam a lonely woman, chastened, $ this was said touched Gillian profoundly. It 
irritable at times: a daughter’s love would be {reminded her of many conversations she had 
heaven to me; but I am used to living without ; held with her father: the same sweet pathos was 
affection,” S there, the same proof of deep thought. 
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PATTERNS IN PATCH-WORK. 

“This is so like my father’s,” she said, lifting 3 and a strange excitement shook the hand she 
her earnest eyes to the noble face bending over still clasped in her own. 
her. ‘‘Oh, how I wish you knew my father!” Hurst smiled and drew near, his audacity was 

The features on which she gazed began to 3 graceful, but not the less offensive to Mrs. Ran- 
qutver, and at last broke into a smile of un- 3 som for that. 
speakable tenderness: but the lady made no an- ‘*T shall never forgive myself, if I drive so 
swer. She sat gazing into Gillian’s face with a much beauty away by this rude intrusion,” he 
look so wistful and sad, that the young girl: said, cowing Gillian with his bold glance of 
bowed her head and began to weep. admiration. 

‘‘Forgive me,” she said, shaking the tears; Mrs. Ransom started, her eyes flashed, and a 
away, and laughing like an April morning. ‘13 frown swept her brows downward. Gillian was 
am always for crying—strange things—and that ; terrified by the haughty anger of that look; and 
moment it seemed as if we had been acquainted } Hurst drew a step back, evidently surprised by it 


5 


thousands of years.” ; Still grasping Gillian’s hand, the lady led her 

‘*Be careful how you indulge in wild thoughts } from the room, sweeping by Hurst with the same 
like these,” said the lady, with a gentle shake $ angry look, and closing the door after them. 
of the head. $ But the moment they stood in the tiled pave- 

Gillian colored and looked distressed. It was : ment of the hall, her face changed suddenly as 
seldom that even the most gentle rébuke was $ you see a storm go off in summer. 
extended to her, and she scarcely knew how to 3 ‘‘May I come and see you again?” whispered 
receive even this delicate caution. But when : Gillian, rendered timid by the anger which had 
Mrs. Ransom smiled again it was apology enough. ; passed away. 

Gillian arose to go, but as she stood with her } ‘*Does—does your father know of this visit?” 
hand in the lady’s clasp, the door was again; ‘Yes, I told him of my great wish to see you, 
opened, and the mulatto glided in. $ and he consented.” 

‘Mr. Hurst,” she began to say; but that in- : ‘Then come again when you desire it. Often, 
stant the young man, whom we saw last in the ; very often, if you can learn to love me a little.” 
gambling saloon, came hurriedly in, pushing the} ‘I love you already,” was the reply. 
girl aside as he entered. $ hey parted in the hall, but instead of re- 

‘My dear madam, what has come over Ruby? ; turning to the room where young Hurst was 
She insists on announcing me as if I were an $ waiting, Mrs. Ransom stood by the door motion- 
ambassador.” ‘less as a statue, and gazed into the distance long 

Here he saw Gillian, gave a little start, and 3 after the carriage, which conveyed Gillian, dis- 
bowed profoundly. s appeared in the winding road that led from her 

“I beg pardon,” he continued. “I see now; house. At last she was disturbed by a haud 
what my impatience prevented her telling me. S laid on her arm. Young Hurst bad come from 
You are engaged.” $the study, impatient of her absence, and with 

‘No, no,” said Gillian, in her prompt way, 3 his usual daring broke in upon her reverie. 

“T was just going. Mrs. Ransom will forgive } She drew a deep breath, and turned toward 
me for having stayed too long already.” shim with a smile of ineffable happiness. But 

The young girl turned her eyes on Mrs. Ran- } the moment her eyes met his the smile was goue, 
som, as she spoke, and saw that the lady had? and she returned with him to the study with 
become suddenly pale, that her eyes sparkled, $ evident reluctance. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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PATTERNS IN PATCH-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, this month, two patterns in patch- 
work, one of a bed-quilt, printed in colors, in 
the front of the number, which needs no de- 
scription, and which-we have designed ourself; 
and the other, a pattern lately brought out in | 
London, which is called the Chinese Pattern. : 
In this latter, the shape of every piece is the $ 
same, that of half a square; two of these, sewn 
together, form the shape represented in the small * DIAGRAM OF CIINESE PATCH-WORK. 
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808 ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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black and colored at the four sides. We hope } matical precision is indispensable in cutting out 
the arrangement will be perfectly understood by } the paper patterns, or the beauty of the work 
the illustration. The colors must be regulated 3 will be entirely destroyed. The silks ought to 
either by taste or convenience, as the larger the 3 be sewn with their own colors. The following 
design is worked the more of each color will be } colors have a very handsome effect:—Crimson 
required. For chair-cushions to match the table- Sand black for the centre, next green and black, 
cover, this star is particularly handsome and violet and black, orange and black, blue and 
appropriate. We need scarcely add that mathe- ? black, and a light claret and black. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING: FOR BEGINNERS. 





BY MISS EMILY L. POSTON. 
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THE RAPHAEL DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Ose of the latest novelties, which has appeared ; shows off the lace or embroidery to great advan- 
in Paris, is the Raphael dress, which we give N tage, and contrasts well with the dress, which 


above, accompanied by a diagram on the follow- $ may be of either light or dark silk according to 
: A rich brown, or royal 


ing page. It combines the fashionable Raphael $ the taste of the wearer. 
But in 


body with the double skirt, which latter is rapidly } blue, are the favorite colors abroad. 
superseding all other styles of skirt. It will be $ selecting the color, ladies must be guided, of 
seen that the upper part of the skirt is looped } course, by complexion, &c. The harmony and 
up, at regular intervals, with plisse, passing from : fitness of colors has more to do in making a 
the hem of the upper skirt to the waist. An $ lady look well than the quality of the material. 
under body of fullings and insertion, either of { Always buy that which suits your style: it gives 


lace or muslin, with a plain silk lining, which } you individuality. 
809 
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310 TO CROCHET A TOILET SLIPPER. 
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BIAGRAM OF RAPHAEL DRESS, 


TO CROCHET A TOILET SLIPPER. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We have designed this slipper expressly for ; 8 stitches every rew, placing the 3 stitches in 
the readers of ‘‘ Peterson.” : the centre stitch of every row. Work 24 rows, 
MATERIALS.—} 02. grey single zephyr, } oz. } alternate grey and blue 4 rows each. This com- 
blue single zephyr, small bone crochet hook. ; pletes the toe. Forthe heel. 25th row.—Work 
Begin at the toe. With thé grey wool make a} in s ec 18 stitches. Be careful not to widen. 
chain of 13 stitches. > Crochet a piece long enough to fit the sole. Join 
1st Row.—Work in single crochet. Widen by } it to the other side of toe. Use a cork sole, sew 
working 3 stitches in seventh stitch. ‘ the slipper to it with strong patent thread. Work 
2nd Row.—Turn the work—crochet back, ob- ; 1 row double crochet around the upper part of 
serving to make the stitch in the under loop of } the slipper. Edge with 1 row of shell stitch, 
chain formed by last row of work. This is done } which is done by working 5 d c stitches in every 
to throw the ridge up on the right side. Widen ' alternate loop of last row with 1 sc stitch be- 
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THE SKIRT-HOLDER. 








tween each shell. Finish with cord and tassels: Run the cord in the row of dc at top of slipper, 
made of zephyr, or with elastic cord. If elastic § make it tight enough to confine the slipper closely 
cord is used, trim the slipper with a bow of rib- : to the foot. The colors may be varied to suit the 
bon. * taste. 


THE SKIRT-HOLDER. 


BY EMILY . MAY. 


Tuts new article of the toilet, which has just {to another ribbon or velvet, the pointed end of 
‘ppeared in London, is as elegant and graceful } which is fixed to the waist by a large hook placed 
‘s it is convenient. It is made in various $ underneath; under the rose or bow is placed a 
styles, either extremely simple, as represented } buckle, by which the ribbons may be made lon- 
0 our engraving, or to become a decided orna- } ger or shorter according as the dress is required 
ment to the dress. The one preferred for general } to be more or less raised. One of the folds of 
use consists of a narrow, circular-shaped sup-} the dress is passed into the circular part, falls 
Port; ribbons are fixed to the extremities of the $ down over the support, and forms a natural dra- 
circle, and are joined by a knot, or velvet rose 3 pery which does not crease the dress in the least. 
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312 DUCK IN WHITE CANTON FLANNEL. 





The skirt-holder, when worn in evening cos- , joined by a full-blown rose. With another even- 
tume, is really ornamental: we have seen a white 3 ing dress was worn a skirt-holder of sky blue, 
dress with double skirt, the first skirt having a { garlanded with roses. 


skirt-holder of rose-colored ¢affetas, the ribbons * 


DUCK IN WHITE CANTON FLANNEL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is made in white cotton flannel. Cut: and covered with a narrow rim of yellow-tinted 
two pieces of the size of the pattern below; sew ; paper: the two marks, in the pattern, represent 
them together strongly; and turn the work, ; the nostrils. The duck is next sewed to a bit of 
leaving an opening, near the bill, by which to} oval pasteboard, to represent the earth, which 
stuff it, which is to be done with saw-dust or}is to be covered with brown mousselaine: the 
bran. After this close it securely. The bill is $ whole to be surrounded with a fringe of crimped 
to be made of pasteboard, after this pattern, ; zephyr, which is to be done by knitting a strip, 
two inches wide, in plain garter-stitch: after 


N 
—_— knitting to be pressed with a warm iron, one 
* edge cut off, and the whole raveled. 








TOILET-BOTTLE MAT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We have selected this design from a London , 4 times; 5 ch de wu 7; 7 ch de uw same; now 6 ch, 
journal, our object being t6 give the readers of {and work the other side the same; at the end 
“Peterson,” not only original patterns, but also : make 13 ch de on Ist de on other side of leaf 
the best of these published in London, Paris, or : without turning; now work de on all the de; 3 
Berlin. $deu8ch; 5ch de w 5 for 5 times; 5 ch de u7; 

Materrats.—1 reel cotton, No. 10. No. 8 37 ch de u same; 5 ch; work the other side the 
Penelope hook. § same; at the end make 9 ch dec in 7th loop of 

Make 30 ch, (turn back) 29 de T, (or turn on } the 13 ch; 11 ch de in same loop; 9 ch de on lat 
reverse side,) 8 ch 1 de in every 8rd loop for 4 : de on other side of leaf, and fasten off. Make 
times; 5 ch dc in every 3rd loop for 5 times; 5 another leaf but not fasten off, and proceed to 
eh de on point; 5 ch de in same loop at point; 5 $ join thus:—Place the Ist leaf at the back of the 
ch, and work the other side the leaf the same, $ one just completed; de into 1st de in back piece; 
observing to reckon the same number of chs on$1 ch de in 8rd de in front; 1 ch de in 8rd de in 
each side; 1 ch T; 8 de 1 ch u every 8 ch for 4 3 back; 1 ch de in 8rd de in front; 2 ch de in 3rd 
times; 8 ch de u 5; 5 ch de u 5 for 5 times; 5 $de at back; 2 ch de in 8rd dc in front; 8 ch de 
eh de u7; 7 ch de uw 7; then 5 ch, and work the } in 8rd de at back; 3 ch de in 8rd de in front; 4 
other side the leaf the same; 1 ch T, work de on ch de in last of de at back; 4 ch de in last of the 
the de; 8 de u 8 ch; 8 ch de u 5; 5 ch de u 6 for $dein front. Fasten off. Continue to make and 

Vou. XXXV.—20 318 
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814 PATTERN FOR PIN-CUSHION. 
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join these leaves till there are 11 made and , (this is like a loop;) 9 ch de u5 ch of centre. 
joined together; the centre is pat in afterward, \ Repeat from *, At the end of round fasten off. 
thus—Make 11 ch, unite ina circle; 8ch dein Round the edge of the leaves work thus—De 
every loop (11 chs of 3.) Su 7 ch at point of leaf; * 7 ch de wu same; 7 ch _ 
2nd.—1 L 5 ch u each 8 ch. de u 6; 11 ch de wu 2nd 5 for twice; 7 ch dew 
8rd.—2 Lueach 6ch6ch. Repeat. $ 2nd 5 in next leaf; 11 ch de u 2nd 5 for twice; 
4th.—4 de u 5 ch; * de u 11 ch of border 7 ch de u7 ch at point. Repeat from *. 
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PATTERN FOR PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We have selected this from a Paris periodical, { published abroad. It is to be worked in satin- 
as one of the prettiest affairs of its kind lately stitch. 
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TO KNIT A CHILD’S BASQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ws have designed this expressly for the rea- } row—Knit 2, plain thread forward, knit 11, * 
ders of ‘‘Peterson.” 3 take off the 12th. Knit 13th and 14th together, 
Marerrats.—8 oz. colored zephyr, 2 oz. white : bind this over the 12th. 11 plain. Thread for- 
zephyr, pair small wooden needles. ‘ ward knit 1—thread forward knit 11 *. Repeat 
With the colored wool cast on 260 stitches. 3 to the end of the needle. 6th row purl, 7th row 
Knit 4 rows, alternate plain and purl. 5th S pattern like 5th row, 8th purl, &c. Knit 11 pat- 
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HEAD-DRESSES FOR SPRING. 
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tern rows to the point; then 4 rows plain and § off the stitches for the fronts on a thread until 
purl as at first, observing in the Ist row to nar- < you have knitted the back. Knit 20 rows to the 
row, by knitting 8 stitches together at the point, ‘ shoulder, 20 rows to the neck, narrowing the 
which stitches will be the 12th, 18th and 14th of } last 20 rows 1 stitch at the beginning of every 
every point. Knit 3 rows of points for the skirt : row. Do the fronts in the same manner, observ- 
with the ridge between, not forgetting to narrow 3 ing to narrow only on the shoulder side of the 
on the Ist row of every ridge. This must be } needle. 

observed, or else the waist will be too large. : For tHe SteEve —Cast on 108 stitches. Knit 
After knitting the 3 rows of points, knit 2 rows ; to correspond with the waist, narrowing toward 
plain—1 row widen and narrow, making a place } the top to fit the arm. It may be made any 
for the cord at the waist. Knit the waist either ‘ length to suit the taste. Crochet some little 
plain or in blocks, knitting 40 rows to the arm. 3 circles in single crochet, and cover some wooden 
Then divide the number of stitches in 4 equal } moulds with the pieces for buttons. Cord and 


parts, reserving two parts for the back. Take < tassels for the waist. 
* 
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TO KNIT A CHILD’S HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
colored single zephyr, pair small bone needles, 
pair large wooden needles. 

On the small needles, and with the white wool, 
cast on 125 stitches. Knit 10 rows plain. Join 
the colored wool, knit 11th row plain, 12th purl, 
18th plain, 14th purl, observing to narrow once 
at the beginning of every row. Join the white 
wool. Knit same as colored stripe just described. 
100 rows completes the head piece. Narrowing 
once at the beginning of every row will make it 
the perfect shape. 

For tHe Borper.—Cast on 6 stitches. Knit 
1st row plain. 

2nd Row.—Put the right hand needle into the 
1st stitch, then work the thread four times around 
the first and second fingers of left hand and right 

$ needle. Knit these loops into the Ist stitch. Re- 
: peat to the end of the row. 8rd row plain, 4th 
same as 2nd. Knit a piece long enough for the 
$ face of hood, making 4 rows of loops colored, 4 
’ rows white. 

For tue Cape.—Use the large needles, and 
$ with the colored wool cast on 164 stitches. Knit 
Ist row plain. 2nd row, Ist stitch off without 
$ knitting. Narrow 5 times, * thread forward knit 
$1—thread forward knit 1—thread forward knit 
: 1—thread forward knit 1—thread forward nar- 
<row 5 times *. Repeat to the end of needle. 
; 8rd row plain. Knit 10 pattern rows—bind off. 
A second cape is to be knit same as the Ist one, 

We have designed this expressly for the rea- 3 to be sewed a little above the other as seen in 
ders of ‘‘ Peterson.” the drawing. Finish with ribbon strings. Cord 

MATERIALS.—1 oz. white single zephyr, 2 oz. and tassels to draw at the back of hood. 


















































HINTS ON BONNET MAKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marert1ats.—Bonnet frame, 1 yard of silk, j Place, cover the tip of the crown, then the head 


velvet, crape, or any other material, 12 yards; piece from the crown to the wire where the face 
of blonde footing edged with blonde edging. {of bonnet begins, letting the silk extend over 
Strings 1 yard each, } yard black or white mil- } this wire half inch Now cut the silk bias ¢ of 
linette, lace, feathers, flowers, or whatever the } a yard in depth, sew one edge of this bias piece 
fancy may suggest, for trimming. on the inside of the face of bonnet; turn it over 

Select the frame rather small, as the bonnet } upon the outside, lay it in plaits to fit the ‘rame; 
always bs much larger when made. In the first> turn in the edge and pin carefully along the 

16 
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second wire running round the face. After fit-{ The bonnet is now ready for trimming, which 
ting this shield, (as the covering for the face is } the taste of the maker must suggest. Flowers 
called) sew it neatly, using a slip-stitch, that the $ and lace for summer, feathers and ribbon for 
stitches may not be seen. To bind the neck is } winter trimming. 

the next thing to be done. Cut out the cape; ; Quill the 12 yards of blonde for the cape— 
line it with the millinette, which must first have $ divide it into three equal parts, and bind the 
a very fine wire run in the outer edge. Bind } three rows together with a narrow ribbon. Some 
the cape with a narrow bias fold of the silk; t flower, or knots of ribbon, place across the top 
turn in the upper edge, lay in box plaiting, or $ or at the sides, as may best suit the taste. Sew 
gather it half inch from the edge. Set it upon $ on the strings and the bonnet is complete. 


> 


the bonnet 1 inch above the binding of the neck. * 





ORIGINAL PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


nal BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


TRIMMING FOR CHILD'S PANTALETTES. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 3 It seems an easy task to sweep and dust a room; some 

Hints on Hovse-Cieaning.—Cleaning should be done by 2 people, however, get through it with less difficulty than 
rule. Walls in general may be kept clean by sweeping with $ others. The best way is always to have a good supply of 
a clean broom kept for the purpose, or a Turk’s head. Paper 2 tea-leaves when sweeping a carpet, then draw the dust from 
of course eannot be scrubbed, but it may be wiped with a } under the furniture on all sides toward the centre, where it 


soft duster, or rubbed with slices of stale bread, which will 
take off the dingy coat that forms upon it, especially in 
smoky houses. Paint should be more often swept than 
scrubbed, for too frequent scrubbing canses it to decay. 
Use as little soap as possible, and wash it off with plenty of 
clean water to prevent discoloration. Rubbing off the dirty 
patches from paint with a soapy fiannel as soon as they ap- 
pear, will, in most ¢ases, save the necessity of too frequent 
scrubbing. 

The same caution is to be observed with regard to floors; 
if too much soap is used the boards are apt to turn black, 
for which reason many persons scrub with sand and clean 
water only. In bed-rooms, those parts should be first scrub- 
bed, early in the morning, which are under the bed and most 
hidden, so that they may have full time to dry before uight. 
If the floor remain at all damp, the room should not be slept 
in. In frosty weather two days will be needed for the dry- 
ing. unless there be a brisk fire in the room; because the 
surface freezes before the damp has had time to evaporate, 
and it will look dry though it is not so in reality; a fact to 
be remembered by people who are liable to take cold. In 
very moist or rainy weather it is best to defer the scrubbing 
until favorable weather comes again, especially in nurseries 
or rooms where a number of children sleep, 

Spots of grease can be taken out of floors by a paste made 
of fuller’s earth and pearlash—say a quarter-pound of each, 
stirred into a quart of boiling water. A thick coat of this is 
to be laid over the stain, and left for ten or twelve hours, 
and then washed off with clean water, using sand also if 


necessary. Or if the spots be well soaked and rubbed with 5 


turpentine, and afterward washed with soap or pearlash, 
they will disappear. Should the stains be numerous, the 
coat of paste should be spread all over the floor and left till 
next day. Ox-gall and fuller’s earth boiled together is capi- 
tal stuff for eleaning floors and carpets; it makes the colors 
of woollen goods come out quite bright and lively. Old ink- 
stains are not easily got rid of: the best things for the pur- 
pose are salts of lemon, or diluted spirit of salt, or strong 
vinegar. Water in which soda js dissolved will sometimes 
remove wine stains, and if this fails chloride of lime may be 
tried. 

Of late years the use of marble for household purposes 
has greatly increased, but its handsome appearance cannot 


be preserved without painstaking. Marble mantle-pieces, § 


hearths, tops of sfleboards, tables, washstands, &c., should 
be kept clean with as little wetting as possible. When wash- 
ing is really necessary, soap and water only should be used, 


may be swept up into one heap, and without raising great 
$ clouds of dust if the broom be kept low and moved slowly. 
$ Some people sweep a drawing-room or parlor with as much 
3 violence as they would a turnpike road. The window cur. 
§ tains should be tucked up above the floor while the sweeping 
is going on, and it is a good plan to cover the best articles of 
; furniture with old sheets kept for the purpose. By observ- 
ing these precautions, the fresh appearance of a room and 
; the things in it may be preserved for a long time. For 
; dusting, various kinds of brushes are required, and wash- 
leather, linen, or silk dusters; and it is important to remem- 
ber that the dusters should always be as clean as possible. 
g In dusting mantle-pieces or furniture standing against a 
N wall, great pains must be taken not to touch the wall with 
$ the duster, or there will be a dirty stripe made on the paper, 
» growing blacker every day, and quite spoiling the appear- 
ance of the room. There is a right and wrong way of doing 
everything, and the wrong one is never to be chosen. 
Looking-glasses, gilt frames, and most ornamental articles 
should be dusted with a leather brush, or with a soft silk 
duster. Gilt will not bear much rubbing; but if the gilding 
be really good it may be washed about once a year with soap 
and water and a sponge, being wiped dry immediately after- 
ward. Strips of yellow gauze effectually preserve picture 
frames from the attacks of flies and other insects. Lovking- 
glasses or mirrors should be seldom wetted, as the applica- 
$ tion of water, by altering the temperature, injures the 
: silvering, making it look spotted and dim. The slightest 
8 possible damping should be given, and not more than can 
> be at once wiped off. A little whiting dusted on from a 
$ muslin bag gives a bright polish at finishing. Very largo 
3 glasses are sometimes cleaned by a sponge slightly moistened 
3 with spirits of wine, doing a small patch at a time. The 
3 best possible method, however, of cleaning mirrors is by 
2 rubbing them with burnt candle-snuffs. Some persons use 
3 the same for windows; but whatever be the method adopted, 
windows should be cleaned so frequently as never to look 
$ dirty. 
3 Carpets should be taken up and beaten at least once a 
N year. If instead of being nailed down all round the room, 
} the edges were left so that the dust could be swept fre- 
3 quently from underneath, the accumulation of dust would 
2 be greatly diminished. When the floor is old, or the boards 
$ have wide cracks between them, it is‘a good plan to cover it 
entirely with paper, before laying down the carpet. Old 
; newspapers pasted together are very suitable; the paper 
3 makes a smooth surface, and prevents the air rising through 
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with a sponge and flannel, after which the surface is to be $ the cracks, and thereby preserves the carpet. It is only by 
wiped thoroughly dry with soft linen cloths. Washstand 3 regular cleaning that carpets, as well as other woollen asti- 


tops are often spoiled by the water which is left to lie on § 
them every day. Stains of grease, oil, or smoke are removed 3 
by covering the spot with a paste made of powdered pipe- ; 
elay and fuller’s earth mixed with strong soap-lye. A thick 8 
eoat is to be laid on, and a moderately warm flat-iron placed ; 
ever it until it dries, after which it should be washed off, $ 
and the operation must be repeated unti! the stain has en- 3 
tirely disappeared. The stone-work about a house should 3 
be cleaned once a week, or oftener, according to its situa- § 
tion and the use made of it. The practice is to whiten it ; 
with hearth-stone after the scrubbing, or with a wash made > 
of “a pipe-clay laid on with a flannel. 8 


cles, can be preserved from moth. 

Howe’s Drawina-Room Dances.—This is the title of 4 
quarto volume, containing about one hundred pages ef 
music, especially designed for social evening parties. We 
observe all the popular and fashionable quadrilles or cotil- 
lions, fancy dances, &c., &c., with every variety of the latest 
and most approved figures and calls for the different changes. 
The music is arranged for the piano-forte. Price $1,00. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers have it for sale in Philadelpbia; 
Hubbard W. Sweet, in Boston; and Firth, Pond & Co., in 
New York. 
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Miss SepGwick on Housrwirery.—We have rarely read 
more good sense than in the following, by Catharine M. $ 
Sedgwick, on “The Qualified Housewife.” She begins:— } 
“Many parents expect their daughters to marry, and thus N 
be provided for; the daughters themselves expect it. But 
it may be well for both pagent and child to consider the 
chances against the provision. Marriage may come, and a 
life of pecuniary adversity, or a widowhood of penury may 
follow; or marriage may not come at all. As civilization 
(eo called) goes on, multiplying wants, and converting luxu- 
ties into necessities, the number of single women fearfully 
increases, and is in greatest proportion where there is most 
refinement, whereby women are least qualified to take care 
of themselves. In the simple lives of our ancestors, men § 
were not deterred from marriage by the difficulty of meeting } 
the expenses of their families. Their wives were helpmates. 3 
If they could not earn bread they could make it. If they 3 
did not comprehend the ‘rights of women,’ they practised 3 
her duties. If they did not study political economy and 
algebra, they knew the calculation by which ‘the penny 
saved is the penny gained.’ Instead of waiting to be served 
by costly and wasteful Milesians, they ‘looked well to the 
ways of their household, and ate not the bread of idleness.’ 
The Puritan wife did not ask her husband to be decked in 
French gauds, but was truly 
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‘The gentle wife who decks his board, 
And makes the day to have no night, 

“In giving the reasons that restrain men from marrying 
at the present day, and thereby diminish the chances of this 
sbsolute provision for women, we beg not to be misunder- 
stood. We would not restrict women to the humble offices 
of maternal existence. The best instructed and most $ 
thoroughly accomplished women we have ever known, have 
best understood and practised the saving arts of domestic 
life. If parents, from pride, or prejudice. or honest judg- 
ment, refuse to provide their daughters with a profession or 
trade, by which their independence may be secured; if they 
persist in throwing them on one chance; if daughters them- 
selves persevere in trusting to this ‘neck-or-nothing’ fate, 
then let them be qualified in that act and craft in which 
their grandmothers, and which is now, more than at any $ 
preceding time, the necessary and bounden duty of every 3 
American wife, whatever be her condition. Never by women 
in any civilization was this art so needed, for never, we be- 
lieve, were there such obstructions to prosperity and com- 
fort as exist in our domestic service. And how are the 
young women of the luxurious classes prepared to meet 
them? How are the women of the middle classes fitted to 
overcome them? And how are the poorer class trained to 
rejoice in their exemption from them? 

“If a parent look forward to provision by marriage for 
his daughter, he should, at least qualify her for that condi- 
tion, and be ashamed to give her to her husband unless she 
is able to manage her house, to educate her childr: n, to 
nurse her sick, and to train her servants—the inevitable 
destiny of American housewives. If she can do all this well, 
she is a productive partner, and, as Madame Bodichon says, 
does much for the support of her household as her husband. 
It may, or may not be the duty of a mother to educate her 
children in the technical sense. But if her husband is 
straining every nerve to support his family, it would be 
both relief and help if she could save him the immense ex- 
pense of our first rate schools, or the cost of governess. If 
she be skilled in the art of nursing, she may stave off the 
fearful bill of the physician. If she know the cost and 
necessary consumption of provision, the keeping of accounts, 
and, in short, the whole art and mystery of domestic eco- 
nomy, she will not only preserve her husband from an im- 
mense amount of harassing care, but secure to him the 
safety, blessing and honor of living within his means. If 
she be a qualified housewife, the great burden, perplexity, 
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and misery of house-keeping, from the rising to the setting 
sun, from our Canadian frontier to far south of Mason & 
Dixon’s line, will be—we will not say overcome, but most 
certainly greatly diminished.” To all of which we say 
Amen! 


A BeavTiruL Porm.—Where, in the whole range of Eng- 
lish poetry, can be found a better description of an infaat 
than in the following lines? 

RUTH, 
KNEELING AND ROCKING THE CRADLE. 

What is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt, 

Unwritten history! 

Unfathomable mystery! 
Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks, 
And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks, 
And curious riddles as any sphinx! 

Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 

Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, 

Our little nephew will lose two years; 

And he'll never know 
Where the Summers go— 

He need not laugh, for he’ll find it sol 
Who can tell what a baby thinks? 

Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the mannikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 

Into the light of day?— 

Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony— 

Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of little souls— 
Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from Heaven on an ebbing tide! 

What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair? 

What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 

What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— 

Cup of his life and couch of his rest! 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face, 

Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to murmur well? 
Now he thinks he’! go to sleep! 
I can see the shadow creep 
Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 
Over his brow, and over his lips, 
Out to his little finger-tips! 
Softly sinking, down he goes! 
Down he goes! Down he goes! 
(Rising and carefully retreating to her seat,) 
See! He is hushed in sweet repose! 


Waat Taovsanps Say.—The Marrietta (0.) Republican 
says:—“ We havo read nearly all the articles that have ap- 
peared in ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ and yet have never seen in 
one of them, one word that was morally improper, or one 
.article that did not contain some great moral lesson. Pro- 
bably no book designed exclusively for the ladies, possesses 
higher claims to their patronage than this, and it is equally 
certain that its editors bring to their labor a greater amount 
of ability, than is employed upon any similar work in Ame- 
rica. If you want a pleasant companion, send for this 
Magazine.” We quote this, because it embodies, in few 
words, what scores of other editors have said during the 
past three months, as well as thousands of private indivi- 
duals, and because it is due to ourselves as editors, to show 
what impartial persons think of this Magazine. 


“For A’ Tuat, an’ A’ Toat.”—The air of this ballad is so 
old that the authorship is unknown. Burns wrote for it the 
noble lyric which we give. Some of the words require de- 


finitions? For instance, “birkie” means “a young fellow;” 


“coif’? means “a simpleton;” “fa’” means “to try;” 
“gree” means “superiority.” 
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Grose’s New Meruop For THE PIANo-ForTE—Those popu- 3 during the years 1853, ’54, ’55 and ’56, under the orders of 
lar music publishers, Lee & Walker, propose to publish, early § the United States government. As the author commanded 
in April, “A New Method for the Piano,” by Charles Grobe, N the expedition, the work may be considered, in one sense, 
which will be incontestibly the best work of its kind ever official. For centuries, the regions explored were closed to 
printed. A good instruction book for the piano has long 3 the world, by the jealousy of Spain. But the Argentine 
been wanting, and nebody is more competent to prepare N Confederation, in 1852, having declared the waters of the 
such a book than the well known teacher, who has taken : confederation free to the flags of all nations, the United 
this in hand. We understand that Mr. Grobe has adopted 3 States authorities immediately hastened to send out this 
substantially, in his “ New Method,” the plan employed by $ government expedition. The explorations, described by 
Ollendorf in teaching languages. He begins with the sim- } Lieutenant Page, embrace an extent of thirty-six hundred 


plest elements, and by passing gradually to what is more 
difficult, makes every step perfectly intelligible. Teachers, 
we think, will find in this new work a well-digested, pro- 
gressive and entertaining plan, by which the art of playing 
the piano may be imparted, and in comparatively little time. 
The volume will contain ten engraved figures, illustrating 
the different positions of the hands and fingers. A copy will 
be sent, post-paid, for $2,50, bound in paper, or for $3,00, 
beund in cloth. Address Lee & Walker, No. 722 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


New Mveic.—We have received, from Lee & Walker, a 
number of new pieces of music, all of them more or less 
meritorious, and many of them particularly so. Among the 
best are “The Mother and her Child,” as sung by Madame 


Gazzaniga; “Del Conte,’ from Norma; “Buds and Blos- 4 


soms,” a sacred melody, by Grobe; “Reve de Gloire,” a 
triumphal march for the piano; and a “ Piccolomirff Schot- 
tish,” with a capital portrait of Piccolomini. But “The 
Duke of Malakoff’s March;” “The Syren Polka;” “Sweet- 
heart, Thinkest Thou of Me;” “I Love the Little Laughing 
Rill;” “Oh! Come Let Us Celebrate,” and “Empire Quad- 
rilles,” are deserving of only less commendation. 

New ORNAMENT FoR THE Hain.—The prettiest and most 
novel ornament for the hair is formed by taking ten large 
gold Eugenie beads. Thread them on fine wire, bend them 
slightly into the form of a bow; suspend from each end a 
string of eleven of the same beads; within that, another of 
nine; and within that, a third of seven. The two last each 
a bead apart on the foundation row. Any lady may make 
this ornament with little trouble, and it is very elegant. 

Tae Satem WitcHcrart.—We return our thanks to a cor- 
respondent in Salem, Mass., for a wooden cup made out of 
the sill of the house in which the alleged witches were tried 
and condemned, nearly two centuries ago. We skall never 
look on this goblet without thinking of the unhappy beings, 
whose feet tottered over the now worm-eaten oak, as they 
were led forth to an unjust and ignominious death. 

“Tana’s Harp.”—A collection of songs and glees, exceed- 
ingly meritorious, intended principally for the young. An 

lient series of el tary instructions adds to the value 
of the volume. We know nothing, similar in character, 
which is as good as this little volume. Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia, have published it. 





Arg We A BacweLor.—A lady subscriber writes to us:— « 


“Mr. Peterson, are you a bachelor? I say you are not, be- 
cause you are always so pleasant and good-humored.” Think 
of that, oh! miserable, unloved bachelors, a lady of taste 
pronounces that you cannot be amiable. And in our humble 
opinion she is right. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


La Plata: The Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. N 


By Thomas J. Page, U. S. N. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a narrative of the exploration 
of the tributaries of the river La Plata and adjacent countries, 


miles of river navigation, and forty-four hundred miles 
of land journey in Paraguay and the Argentine Con- 
federation. The La Plata river alono has a basin nearly 
$ equal to that of the Mississippi, and not inferior in fertility 
: of soil or salubrity of climate. In time, and when peopled 
by a more energetic population, these vast regions must 
contribute greatly to the extension of commerce and manw 
factures. The civilized world owes our government a debt 
of gratitude for having set this expedition on foot, as the 
reading public owes one, hardly less heavy, to Lieutenant 
$ Page, for the agreeable manner in which he has narrated 
~ his explorations. The volume is handsomely printed, and 
3 contains numerous maps and illustrations, as weil as engray- 


N ings of scenery, public characters, incidents, &c. 
N 





Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. By 
i Henry Barth. Vols. 1V.and V.,8 vo. New York: Harper 
¢& Brothers.—What Livingston has done for Southern Africa, 
2 Berth has achieved for the Northern and Central portions 
3 of that hitherto “terra incognita.” The earlier volumes 
3 of this work we noticed at the time of their publication. 
) The present and concluding volumes describe the author's 
; journey to Timbuctoo and his researches in the neighbor 
t ing regions. Every chapter abounds with valuable informa 
3 tion. Frequent narrative episodes of personal adventure 
diversify the theme. The portraitures of scenery, the 
sketches of the various tribes, and the scientific knowledge 
imparted, render this work one of the most interesting and 
$ valuable in the whole range of the literature of travel. The 
N 
American publishers have brought out the volumes with 
great neatness. No library, that pretends to completeness, 
can afford to do without Barth. 


$ The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. By his son 
$ Blanchard Jerrold. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
$ Fields—To us this is the most interesting book of the 
month. Blanchard Jerrold has executed the difficult task 
of writing his father’s biography in a manner that must 
elevate his own character in the opinion of all right think 
ing minds: for while he has piously screened the memory 
of that father, he has yet not left a substantially erroneous 
impression of the man and his wit. The volume is full of 
anecdote. A graceful, yet characteristic portrait of Douglas 
Jerrold embellishes the title-page. 
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Symbols of the Capitol; or, Civilization in New York. 


By A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: Thatcher ¢ 
Hutchinson.—In his preface, the writer says that his pur 
pose in writing this work was to “aid the’ young men and 
$ women of our land in the attempt to realize a character that 
$ shall justify our expressions of republicanism, and to estab- 
3 lish a civilization, which, in becoming national, shall illu» 
trate every principle of a pure Christianity.” In many 
respects this purpose has been accomplished. The principal 
defect of the book is its local prejudices. 


Bouvier’s Familiar Astronomy. For the Use of Schools, 
Families and Private Students. By Hannah M. Bouvier. 
1 vol., small 8 vo. Philada: Childs & Peterson —We be 
lieve it is generally acknowledged, by those conversant with 
$ astronomy. that this is the best book of its kind ever writ 
; ten. The present is a new edition. More than two hundred 
¢ wood-cuts illustrate and expain the text. 
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The Old Plantation, and What I Gathered There in an 
Autumn Month. By James Hungerford, of Maryland. 1 
vol. 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—There is an 
inexpressible charm in the local color of this volume, a fea- 
ture to which it would be well if authors would pay more 
attention. In plan, the book is like one of those ivory toys, 
which the Chinese delight in carving, where ball lies within 
ball; for while it is a novel, complete in itself, it yet has 
numerous sketches woven into the plot, which diversify, 
and perhaps increase, the interest. Altogether the work 
ought to be a favorite. Its very title will ensure it a wel- 
come among thousands of the sons and daughters of Mary- 
land and Virginia, whom marriage or the pursuit of fortune 
has scattered over these United States. 

The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. VII. 
12 mo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—This volume con- 
dudes the mournful story of the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. It is written in the highest strain of enthusiastic 
admiration for that unfortunate lady, and is sustained by 
an array of documents and a plausible reasoning, which 
it is difficult to answer. The publishers have issued the 
volume in a style to match exactly the preceding ones, ex- 
cept in the paper on which it is printed, which seems to us 
inferior. 

Life of John H. W. Hawkins. Compiled by his son, Rev. 
W. G. Hawkins, A. M. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co.—A labor of filial love, executed with taste, 
and yet enthusiastically. The labors of Mr. Hawkins in 
behalf of the inebriate will long be remembered, and fully 
deserved this testimonial to his heroism and self-devotion. 

Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francois 
Arago. 1 vol., 12 mo. Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields.—This is a continuation of a work noticed in our last ¢ 
number, The subjects of the present biographies are Car- 
not, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young and James Watt. It is 
an extremely interesting book. 

Bihel’s Love-Life: A Novel. By Margaret J. M. Sweat. 
lvol,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.—A pleasant 
Tomance, on a theme that will never lose its interest. We 
recommend it to our female readers especially. The volume 
is published in the neat style which distinguishes all of the 
publications of this house. : 

Southwold: A Novel. By Mrs. Umsted. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd & Carleton.—This is an agreeable fiction, 
which ought to have an extensive sale, especially in the 
present dearth of first-rate novels. The publishers issue the 
work in a very neat style. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Fiy away, Prazon.—This is a quick, lively, little game, 
very different from many, The leader sits with his feet 
on a stool, so as to make a large lap; or, which is better, all 
sit round a little table. The leader then puts his finger 
down upon it, and the others place all their fingers round 
his. “Fly away, pigeon!” cries he, suddenly, and up all the 
fingers start. Then they all settle down again. “Fly away, 
eagle!” cries he, again, and off they all go once more. “ Fly 
away, bull!” is now the cry, and away most of the fingers 
fly as before, not remembering that bulls have no wings. 
Those who make the mistake pay a forfeit amidst the laugh- 
ter of the others. “Fly away, feather!” cries the leader 
again; but the others, taught by the last experience, keep 
all their fingers fixed to the table, and the leader’s flies up $ 
alone. N 

“Why don’t you fly?” says he. 3 

“Why, feathers don’t fly, do they? They have no wings!” $ 

“No, but they fly for all that!” So the leader, like an 3 
Eastern king, settles all disputes by his own decision. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.]} 

BB These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook- 
book ever published. 


SOUPS. 

Portable Soup—For Travelers, dc.—Take three large legs 
of veal, and one of beef, with the lean part of half a ham; 
cut them in small pieces, put a quarter of a pound of butter 
at the bottom of a large cauldron, then lay in the meat and 
bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of 
mace, Cut off the green leaves of five or six heads of celery, 
wash the heads quite clean, cut them small, put them in the 
cauldron, adding three large carrots, cut small; cover the 
cauldron close, and set it over a moderate fire. When you 
find the gravy begins to draw, keep taking it up till you 
have got it all out; then put water in to cover the meat, set 
it on the fire again, and let it boil slowly for four hours; then 
strain it through a hair sieve into a clean pan and let it boil 
three parts away; then strain the gravy that you drew from 
the meat into the pan, let it boil gently (and keep skim- 
ming the fat off, very clean, as it rises,) till it looks like 
thick glue; you must take care that it does not burn. Putin 
pepper to your taste; then pour the mixture on flat earthen 
dishes a quarter of an inch thick; let it stand till the next 
day, and then cut it out into small cakes. Lay the cakes on 
dishes, and set them in the sun to dry. When the cakes are 
dry, put them in a tin box, with writing paper between 
every cake, and keep them in a dry place. This is a very 
useful soup to be kept in families, for, by pouring a piat of 
boiling water on one cake, (the cakes ought to be only a little 
larger than a quarter of a dollar,) with the addition of a 
small quantity of salt; it will make a good basin of broth. 
The longer it is kept the bettter. Be careful to turn the 
cakes as they dry. This seup will answer better to be made 
in frosty weather. 

Farina Soup—Wave ready some lard, boiling hot, pour 
into it a large cupful of farina, and let it become of a light 
yellow color. Previously, chop together—very fine—some 
parsley and a few potherbs, add these to the farina, and pour 
over it one quart of water, and let it simmer slowly for about 
three-quarters of an hour: whilst simmering add some water 
to it occasionally, until it becomes as thin as you desire to 
have it. Beat two eggs quite light, and pour the soup upon 
them—by degrees—stirring it constantly. 

Common Peas Soup.—To one quart of split peas put four 
quarts of water, and a small piece of lean bacon; wash a 
head of celery, and cut it in with a turnip; boil all together 
till it is reduced to two quarts, then work it through a cul- 
lender—slice in another head of celery, cayenne pepper and 
salt to your taste. Boil the soup well. Before serving it, 
place some pieces of toast on the bottom of your soup tureen, 
and pour the broth over them. 

Okra Soup.—Take quarter of a peck of okras, slice then 
round, and put them on the fire, with a slice of ham, and a 
gallon of water; boil the whole about five hours. Half an 
hour before serving the soup, add quarter of a peck of toma- 
toes, skinned. 


FISH. 


Herring—Potted.—Clean your fish, cut off the heads and 
tails, and sprinkle salt over them to draw out the blood. 


3 Then wash them, and lay a layer of fish in an earthen pot, 
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with the backs downward; strew over them some whole all- ; 
spice, cloves, wholo peppers, salt, a bay leaf or two, some 5 
slices of onion—also a red pepper, and alternate the layers ° 
of fish and spice till the pot is filled, pouring between the Hy 
layers a little sweet oil. Then mix vinegar and water, and < 
fill the pot with it. Make a paste of flour and water to cover § : 
the outside of the pot; over that tie a piece of muslin, and $ 
send it to a bake-house. Charge them not to burn it. 

Shad— Baked.—Procure a fine, large shad—clean it } 
thoroughly, then fill it with the same sort of stuffing used $ 
for fowles. Tie a string round it in order to keep it to- 3 , 

gether, put it into your bake-pan, and baste it with butter, } ; 
pepper and salt. When well cooked, (it will require about § N 
twenty minutes to bake,) untie the string, and serve it upon } 
a fish dish, with melted butter poured over it. 

Lobster Sauce.—Boil half a pint of water—with a small 
portion of mace and whole pepper in it—long enough to 
take out the strong taste of the spice, then strain it off, melt 
three-quarters of a pound of butter smooth in the water, cut 
in a lobster in very small pieces; stew it all together gently 
with anchovy, and serve it hot. 

Pearch, or Trout—Fried.—When you have scaled, cleaned 
and washed the fish, dry them well, and lay them separately 
on a board before the fire; two minutes before you fry them 
dust them well with flour, and fry them in drippings or lard. 3 
Serve them up with melted butter and crisped parsley—or 
drawn butter. 

Herring—Fried.—Scale, wash, and dry your herrings 
well; lay them separately on a board, and set them to the 
fire two or three minutes before you want to use them; 
dust the fish with flour, and when your lard is boiling hot, 
pat in the fish, a few at a time, and fry them over a brisk 
fire. 

Lobster—Boiled—Put a lobster into a kettle of boiling 
water, with some salt added to it. If it be a large one, it 
will require to be boiled half an hour. 

Lobster— Roasted —Half boil your lobster, rub it over 
with butter, set it before the fire, baste it till the shell be- 
comes dark brown; then serve it up with rich drawn butter. 
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MEATS. 

Turkey—Boiled.—After your turkey is properly prepared, 
cut off the legs, put the ends of the thighs into the body, 
skewer them down, and tie them with a string. Then grate 
@ very small loaf of bread, chop a number of oysters fine, 
add a little lemon peel, shred finely, nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt to your liking; mix all up into a light forcemeat with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, a spoonful or two of cream, 
and three eggs. Stuff the turkey with this forcemeat, sew 
it up, dredge it well with flour, put it into a kettle of cold 
water, cover it, and set it on the fire. When the scum 
begins to rise take it off, put on the cover again, let it boil 
very slowly for half an hour, then take the kettle off the 
fire, keep it close covered, and let the turkey remain about 
half an hour in the hot water. Serve it with oyster sauce, 
made as follows:—Wash the oysters in their own liquor, and 
when the liquor is settled pour it clean off into a saucepan, 
with a little white gravy, and a teaspoonful of lemon pickle; 
thicken it with flour and a good lump of butter, boil it three , 
or four , add a sp l of nice cream, and then put s 
in your oysters. Keep shaking them over the fire till they : 
become quite hot—but do not let them boil. 

Tongue—Boiled.—If your tongue be a dry one, steep it in ; 
water all night, and then boil it three hours. If you serve § 
it hot,’stick it with cloves, rub it over with the yolk of an N 
egg; strew bread crumbs over it, baste it with butter, and 
set it before the fire till it becomes of a light brown color. 3 
When you dish it up, pour over it a little brown gravy, or ; 
red wine sauce, mixed the same way as for venison. N. B.— N 
If it be a pickled tongue, only wash it out of water. g 

Veal—Hashed.—Cut your veal in thin, round slices, the , 
size of halfa crown. Put into a saucepan some gravy, some ? 
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lemon peel—cut exceedingly fine—and a tablespoonful of 
} lemon pickle; put it over the fire and thicken it with flour 
3 and butter. When it boils put in your veal, and just before 
you dish it up add a spoonful of cream. 


MADE-DISHES. 

Browning for Made-Dishes—Take four ounces of very fine 
white sugar, put it in a clean iron frying-pan, with one 
$ ounce of butter—set it over a clear fire, and mix it very well 
together all the time; when it begins to be frothy and the 
sugar is dissolving, hold it higher over the fire, and have 
ready one pint of red wine. When the sugar and butter is 
of a deep brown, pour in a portion of the wine, stir it well 
together, add more wine, and keep stirring it constantly; 
then add half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, six cloves, four 
small onions, peeled, two or three blades of mace, three 
spoonfuls of mushroom catchup, a little salt, and the rind 
of one lemon. Boil the whole mixture slowly for ten 
minutes—pour it into a dish, when cold scum it carefully, 
and bottle it for use. 

Beef Olives.—Cut slices off a rump of beef about six inches 
long and half an inch thick, beat them well, and rub them 
over with the yolk of an egg, some pepper, salt, ground 
mace, some crumbs of bread, two ounces of marrow sliced 
fine, a handful of chopped parsley, and the rind of half a 
lemon, grated. Strew them all over your steaks, roll them 
up, skewer them close, and set them before the fire to brown; 
then put them into a pan with a pint of gravy, a spoonful 
of catchup, the same of browning, and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice; thicken the mixture with a little butter rolled 
in flour. Lay round the dish hard boiled eggs, cut in half. 

Chickens—Boiled.—When you have drawn your chickens, 
lay them in skimmed milk for two hours; then truss them, 
singe, and dust them well with flour, put them in a pan with 
cold water, cover them close, set them over a slow fire, take 
off the scum, and let them boil slowly five or six minutes; 
then take them off the fire, but keep them close covered in 
the water for half an hour. When about to dish them, set 
them over the fire to make them hot, drain them, and pour 
over them white sauce. 

Sauce for Boiled Chickens.—Take two eggs and boil them 
hard, with the livers of the chickens. Chop them fine, 
adding thyme, lemon peel, anchovies, salt, (a small quantity 
of each) and lemon juice, if you prefer it. Mix all well to 
gether. Melt half a pound of butter, keeping it as thick as 
possible, and stir it in. 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 


Food for Delicate Infants.—Take a piece of gelatin, (or 
American isinglass) about one inch square, dissolve it in 
half a gill of water over the fire—then add a gill of milk. 
When it comes to a boil, stir in a good half teaspoonful of 
arrow-root. When taken off the fire stir in two tablespoor 
fuls of cream. This food is suitable for a child four or five 
months old. As the child becomes older, increase the 
strength of the food. 

Chocolate—Scrape four ounces of chocolate, and pour one 
quart of boiling water upon it. Mill it well with a choco 
late mill, and sweeten it to your liking; give it # boil and 
let it stand for some length of time. Then mill it again very 
well, boil it two minutes, and finally mill it till it will leave 
a froth upon the top of your cups. 

Barley Gruel.—Take four ounces of pearl barley; boil it in 
two quarts of water with a stick of cinnamon in it till it is 
reduced to one quart. Add to it a little more than one pint 
of red wine, and sugar to your liking. Two or three ounces 
of currants (well picked and washed clean) may be added. 

Chicken Broth.—Skin a small chicken, and split :t in two; 
boil one half in three half pints of water, with a blade or 
two of mace, and a small crust of bread; boil it over a slow 
fire till it is reduced one half, 
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PASTRY. { Four Hour Pudding.—Ingredients: One pound of beef 


Pastry Crust—German.—Stir the yolks of four eggs in a s suet, ten eggs, one pound of sugar, one glass of brandy, one 
dish, adding half a pint of sweet milk, and salt in propor- $ nutmeg, and a little cinnamon. Take a stale loaf, cut off 
tion; mix in as much flour as will resist the stirring spoon; 3 all the crust, and rub it fine; mix with it all the other in- 
then place the dough on your rolling board, and knead it 3 gredients and boil it four hours. For sauce, mix together 
until the dough will spring up under the pressure of the : butter, wine, nutmeg, and the juice of one lemon. ; 
finger. It is then to be rolled out half of its size, and a $ Lemon Pudding.—Take one pound of flour well dried and 
pound of butter to be cut over half of the dough; the re- } Sifted, one pound of fine sugar, the rind of a lemon, grated, 


maining half must then be folded over the butter, be well S twelve eggs, the yolks beaten awhile by themselves, and the 


beaten and rolled out thin. Then fold the dough like a nap- ; whites beaten toa froth; then gently mix all together, put 
kin, and care must be taken that it does not wrinkle; it $ it into a pan, and bake it half an hour. 
must then be rolled out a second time as thin as at first, 
and again be beaten on the same side. 

Raspberry Fritters —Grate two Naples biscuits, or some 
sponge-cake, and pour over it a gill of boiling cream. When 
it is almost cold, beat the yolks of four eggs to a strong 
froth—beat the biscuits a little, and then beat both together 
exceedingly well, and put to it two ounces of sugar, and us 
much raspberry juice as will make it a nice pink color; drop 
the batter by the spoonful into a pan of boiling lard. When 
you dish up the fritters, stick bits of citron in some of them, 
and in others blanched almonds, cut lengthwise. 

Cream for Pies—Take two eggs and break them into a 
saucepan; mix in with the eggs two ounces of fine flour— ¢ through it. 
then pour in three half pints of milk. You must stir it with Calf’s-Feet Jelly —No. 2.—Clean one sett of feet well, put 
asilver spoon. Then add two ounces of white sugar and s them in as much cold water as will cover them; boil them 
one ounce of butter; put the mixture on the fire, and keep } until the meat falls from the bones, then strain them through 
stirring it until it begins to boil; then take it off and let it $ a cullender; let the jelly stand until it becomes cold, skim 
cool, wher. it will be ready for use. off the fat, and put it on the fire to melt. Add to it half a 

Green Apple Pie— Without Apples——Break up tnto small } pound of white sugar, one pint of wine, the whites of four 
pieces six soda biscuits, and pour over it two teacupfuls of $ eggs, beaten light, and the shells, and the juice of two 
cold water. Grate in two whole lemons, adding three cup- $ lemons. Let it boil, and skim it while boiling; then strain 
fals of fine white sugar, and halfa nutmeg. Beat the whole } it through a flannel bag until it becomes clear. Let it cool 
well together. Bake the pie in a quick oven without any } in forms. 
upper crust. Calf’s-Feet Jelly —No. 3.—Take two quarts of water to 

Raspberry Dumplings.—Make a puff paste and roll it out. 2 two setts of feet, boil it down to one quart, strain it; when 
Spread raspberry jam upon it and make it into dumplings. $ cold, skim off all the fat, and let it melt over a slow fire; 
Boil them an hour. Serve them with wine sauce, or sugar } then add half a pint of wine, the juice of a lemon, the peel 
and butter well mixed together. of a lemon, and the whites of three eggs, to clarify it, also 
sugar to your taste; let it all boil together for a few minutes, 
then strain it through a flannel bag. Be careful net to press 

Farmers Apple Pudding—Pare and core some tender ; the bag, or your jelly will not be clear. 
apples, stew them in a little water, add a good sized piece $ Calf"s-Feet Jelly—Made of American Isinglass.—No. 4.— 
of butter, and sweeten to your taste, (after the apple is $ Procure two ounces of isinglass, soak it in cold water for 
stewed.) When it is cold beat four eggs and stir in. Grate ¢ half an hour, then take it out and pour on it two qnarts of 
nutmeg over the top, and eat it with cream. Or, butter a boiling water. When it is cold, add to it the whites of four 
pudding dish, strew it very thickly with bread crumbs. then $ €&g%, Well beaten, one pound of sugar, the juice and rind of 
add the mixture, and strew bread plentifully over the top. ¢ three lemons, and one pint of wine. Mix all well together, 
Set it in a tolerably hot oven, and when baked sift sugar $ boil it three minutes, strain it through a flanuel bag, and 
over it, set it to cool. 

Gooseberry Pudding.—Scald half a pint of green goose- 
berries in water till they are soft, then put them into a sieve CREAMS, CUSTARDS, &C. 
todrain. When cold, work them through an hair sieve with Oat-Meal Flummery.—Take a pint of bruised groats, and 
the back of a clean wooden spoon; add to them half a pound N put three pints of water to them, early in the morning, and 
of sugar, and the same of butter, with four ounces of Naples 3 let it stand till noon; then add the same quantity of water 
biscuits; beat six eggs very well, then mix all together, and N as before, stir it well, and let it stand till four o’clock; then 
beat them a quarter of an hour. Pour it into an earthen $ run it through a sieve; boil it; keep stirring it all the while, 
dish, without paste: half an hour will bake it. $ and put in a spoonful of water now and then as it boils. 

Orange Fudding.—Boil the rind of an orange very soft, 8 When it begins to thicken, drop a little on a plate; when it 
and beat in a marble mortar with the juice of the orange; $ leaves the plate it is compléte. Put it in glasses, and when 
put to it two Naples biscuits grated very fine, half a pound s cold turn it out. 
of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, and the yolks of six Chocolate Cream.—Ingredients: One quart of miik, four 
®ggs; mix all well together. Put puff paste round your pie eggs, and three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. Boil the 
dish, pour in the mixture, and bake it for about half an > chocolate first in a little water, then add the milk and sugar 
hour. $ to your liking; also flavor it with Vanilla, or whatever you 

Indian Pudding.—Sweeten one pint of milk to your liking, ; most prefer. Add the eggs as for boiled custard; stir it till 
#dd to it two tablespoonfuls of molasses, a small piece of > it thickens, and then pour it into cups. 
butter, (about the size of a walnut) three-quarters of a tea- : Sago Cream.—Tuke a dessert spoonful of sago, and boil it 
spoonful of saleratus, a small portion of salt, three eggs, and N in one pint of water toa jelly. Adda teacupful of cream, 
Taisins, or currants. Mix with the ingredients one quart of $ let it boil again; beat up an egg very light, and pour the 
good Indian meal. Boil it in a bag about an hour and a half, * boiling sago on it. Add sugar and nutmeg to your taste. 





JELLIES. 

Calf’s-Feet Jelly—Made of Gelatine.— No. 1.—To one quart 
of cold water take one ounce and a quarter of gelatine, and 
set it over the fire until dissolved. To this quantity take 
four lemons, juice and rinds, two sticks of cinnamon, three 
gills of wine, four eggs, whites and shells, (whip the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth,) and fourteen ounces of sugar. 
Mix all well together, and place it over the fire until it boils 
up once; then pour it through a flannel bag, several timea, 
if necessary, until it runs clear. Place the bag near the 
fire, to prevent the liquid from congealing before running 
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Tea Cream.—To half a pint of milk put a quarter of an 
ounce of fine Hyson tea; boil them together, strain the 
Jeaves out, and add to the milk half a pint of cream, and 
two spoonfuls of runnet. Place it in the dish you intend to 
send it to table in, cover it with a tin plate, and set it over 
some hot embers until it thickens. Serve it garnished with 
sweetmeats. 


Rice Flummery.—Have'ready one pint of milk sweetened 
to your taste, and four spoonfuls of ground rice, mixed with 
milk about as thick as good cream. Stir the rice into the 
pint of milk while it is boiling; let it boil till it becomes 
thick. You may add rose-water or spice, #8 you may prefer. 
Put the flummery into cups, and let it stand until it becomes 
cold. 

Spanish Cream.—Boil one ounce of gelatin in one pint of 
new milk until dissolved; add four eggs, well beaten, and $ 
half pound of sugar. Stir it, over the fire, until the eggs ; 
thicken; take it off the fire, add a full wineglass of peach 
water, and when cool pour it into moulds. Serve it with 
cream. 


CAKES. 


Crumpets.—Ingredients: Two peunds of sifted flour, four 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of brewers yeast, and a pint of 
milk. Mix a teaspoonful of salt with the flour, in a pan, 
and set the pan before the fire. Then warm the milk, and 
stir into the flour so as to make a stiff dough. Beat the eggs 
very light, and stir them into the yeast, and beat all well 
together; if it is too stiff add a little more warm milk, cover 
the pan, and set the dough to rise near the fire. When 
quite light bake your crumpets. Have your baking iron 
hot, grease it, and put on it a ladleful of the dough. Let it 
bake slowly, and when done on one side turn it on the other. 
Cut the cakes crosswise, butter them, and send them to table 
hot. 

Cream of Tartar Cake.—Mix dry, and rub well together 
two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, with one quart of flour; 
then dissolve three-quarters of a teaspoonful of super car- 
bonate of soda in a sufficient quantity of sweet milk—about 
half a pint—adding as much salt as you may deem proper. 
Mix all the ingredients well together and work it hard. The 
dough must not be too stiff; it must be formed into cakes 
and baked immediately. If you have a sufficient quantity 
of milk with which to mix the compound, it will require 
little or no shortening. If water is used instead of milk, 
shortening will be required. If you have sweet, white lard, 
it will answer instead of butter; or else take part butter and 
part lard. 

Cakes.—Always have your materials quite ready before 
you begin to make your cake. Beat your eggs well, and do 
not leave them till you have finished your cake, else they 
will go back again, and the cake will not be light. Wine, 
rose-water, and brandy must be put in cakes before the eggs. 
When you use butter, be sure to beat it to a fine cream 
before you add your sugar. Bake all kinds of cake in a good 
oven, according to the size of your cake, and follow the 
directions of your receipt. Note.—An accomplished house- 
keeper says, that, as a general rule, it is best, in making 
cake, to stir in the flour lightly after all the other ingre- 
dients are well mixed. 

Buns.—Ingredients: One and a half pounds of fleur, (a 
quarter of a pound must be left out to sift in last,) half a 
pound of butter, (cut up fine) four eggs, (beat to a light 
froth) four teacupfuls of milk, half a wineglassfal of brandy, 
half a wineglassful of wine, half a wineglassful of rose-water, 
and one wineglassful of yeast. Stir all together with a knife, 
and add half a pound of sugar, stirring in also the reserved 
quarter of a pound of flour. When the lumps are all Beaten $ 
fine, set the cakes to rise in the pans they are te be baked $ 
in. If you prefer it, you may strew a few currants over the 3 
cakes. : 
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Coffee Cakes.—Into one pint of sweet milk put quarter of 
a pound of good butter, and four ounces of sugar; stir it over 
the fire. When it boils, stir half a pound of flour into it, 
and work it with a spoon until it becomes smooth; then let 
it get cold, and when cold stir six eggs into it, one after an- 
other. Butter some tins, and drop the batter on them any 
size you please. Beat the whites of three eggs, and wash 


¢ the cakes with it, strewing loaf sugar over them. Bake 


them in a moderately heated oven. 

Stollen—A Famous German Cake.—Ingredients: Four 
pounds of flour, one and three-quarter pounds of butter, one 
pound and a half of sifted loaf sugar, half pound of sweet, 
and quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, six ounces of 
citron, four eggs, well beaten, one pound of raisins, one 
pound of currants, one quart of milk, warmed; rose-water 
and spices to your liking. To be set to rise with good yeast; 
the butter and other ingredients to be worked in afterward. 

Dutch Cake.—Ingredients for four loaves: Two and a half 
pounds of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one pint 
of milk, six ounces of butter, (the milk and butter must be 
warmed together,) one tablespoonful of yeast, four eggs, one 
tabl ful of ci yn, one wineglassful of brandy, half 
a pound each of currants and raisins. Work all together 
into a good dough, and bake in earthen pans. ‘To be eaten 
cold with coffee. 

Chacknels.—To a pint of rich milk put about two ounces 
of butter and a good spoonful of yeast. Make it just warm, 
and mix into it as much fine flour as will make it a light 
dough; roll it out very thin, and cut it into long pieces two 
inches broad. Prick them well, and bake them in a slew 
oven upon tin plates. 





OUR GARDEN FOR APRIL. 


Out-of-Doors Work.—All the varieties of annual flower 
seeds that are capable of bearing in the open air, and bloom- 
ing well in our climate, may be sown in this month. In the 
early part of April, annnal and ten-weeks stock, winged, 
sweet and Tangier peas, lupins, larkspurs, heart’s-ease. cy- 
press, candytuft, china-asters, &c., &c. About the middle, 
sweet alyson, love-lies-bleeding, prince’s feathers, mignio- 
nette, amaranthus, cock’s-comb, cape marigold, china holly- 
hock, and china pinks, marvel of Peru, &c., &c., may be 
sown. All the preceding sorts may be sown in small patches 
in the borders, but they should be so interspersed as to form 
a pleasing variety and long succession of bloom. If the 
weather is dry, the beds should be frequently watered, both 
before and after the plants appear, and when they have been 
up a few weeks, the larger ones should be thinned where 
they have grown too thick; and should it be desirable, you 
may transplant into another place the finer kinds of those 
you have pulled up. 

Biennal and Perennial fibrous-rooted flowers of various 
sorts may be sown with good success this month. The seeds 
may be sown in borders, or in beds of rich earth, three or 
four feet wide, and covered evenly with fine, light earth. 
The largest seeds should not be more than from half to 
three-quarters of an inch deep, and the smallest from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch. In sowing these or any 
other kinds of seeds, you must make shallow drills, propor 
tioning the depth to the size of the seeds, and after the seeds 
are in, draw the earth lightly over them, always remember 
ing that it is better to cover too light than too deep; for if 
covered light, they will come up when moist weather ensucs, 
but if covered too deeply. you will probably never see them. 
If the weather should be dry, it will be necessary to water 
the beds lightly, frequently, both before and after the plants 
appear: and remember to keep them free from weeds. Some 
of the more delicate kinds of plants, when up, may not be 
able to bear the heat of the mid-day sun at first. These 
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——s 
should be shaded and protected from its influence till they 3 Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
are stronger and more able to withstand its force. $ plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
Weeds of every kind should be carefully eradicated this } for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 
month, when they will make rapid progress. Much of the Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
success and beauty of your garden depend: keeping } all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
your beds and borders clean of them. one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
Plants in the House will begin to shoot freely, in this } dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
month, it is therefore necessary to give them as much air as Address, J. E. TILTON & CO., 
is possible, consistent with their safety. The windows should 3 Dealers in Artists’ Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
be opened every morning if the day is moderately warm, and 5 
left so till the cold of the afternoon begins to increase. Too 3 
much confinement at this season, especially toward the latter 3 TABLE RECEIPTS. 
end of the month, will do great injury to nearly all plants, 
but especially to the early shooting kinds; for if kept weakly 
in the house, they would not be in good condition to re- 
move into the open air in the next month. Water must be 
given frequently, but only a little at a time in this month, 
but especially to oleanders, myrtles, lemons, oranges, jessa- 
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A Plum Pudding.—In making a plum pudding, it is 
best to use grated bread, instead of flour, as the pudding will 
then be much lighter. Grate, into an earthen bowl or pan, 
a half of a large loaf baked the day previously. Add to it 
the following ingredients:—One pound of Sultana or Va- 
lentia raisins, chopped. If Valentia raisins be used they 
mines, arbutus, lauristinus, and most of the woody kinds. } must first be stoned. One pound of currants, carefully 
Iet all the plants be looked over often to see where water } cleaned, and well dried. One pound of suet, chopped fine. 
is wanted, and let such as at all need it be supplied, as it is } One ounce of candied orange peel, and half an ounce of can- 
now an indispensible article. But moderation and discretion 3 gied Jemon peel, cut into small chips. A large teasponful 
must be observed in giving it, especially while the plants are } of mixed spice. Of good moist sugar, two or three table- 
in the house, and to the succulent kinds. The latter, such N spoonfuls, according to taste. Stir the whole well together, 
as aloes, cactuses, euphobias, &c., &c., being naturally moist, ; and then add to it twelve eggs beaten up, a wineglassful of 
do not require much water, and to such plants it should only ¢ prandy, and as much milk as will’ make it of a proper con- 
be given when the earth in the pots seems very day, as too § gistence. If, after the eggs are beaten, some of the milk and 
much water would rot them. Such plants as require shift- 3 the brandy are put in and beaten up with them, the whole 
ing into larger pots, should be moved on a mild, warm day. } wji]] mix better through the pudding. Tie the bag so as to 
The ball of earth about their roots should be taken entire § Jeaye good room for swelling. Be careful to scald the bag 
out of the pots, and then the decayed or matted roots out- 3 well, just previously to using it, and flour it before the pud- 
side of the ball must be cut away Having some good, new ging is put in. Let it boil nine or ten hours at least. 
earth ready, put some in each new pot or tub, (having pre- Haricot Mutton—Take off some of the fat, and cut the 
viously put a piece of broken flower-pot, oyster shell, or such $ middle or best end of the neck into rather thin steaks; flour, 
like, over the hole in the bottom of the pot.) then set each $ ang fry them in their own fat of a fine light brown, but not 
plant in the pot with its ball of earth, then fill up the pot enough for eating. Then put them into a dish while you 
with the fresh earth, so that the new compost may cover the fry the carrots, turnips, and onions—the carrots and turnips 
crown of the roots an inch deeper than before. The plants $ jn dice, the onions sliced; but they must only be warmed, 
should then be immediately watered. Such plants as do not 3 not browned, or you need not fry them. Then lay the 
require shifting, should also be refreshed with new earth. } gtegks at the bottom of @ stewpan, the vegetables over them, 
All decayed leaves, weeds, mould, &c., should be kept from } ang pour as much boiling water as will just cover them. 
the leaves and roots. Watering over the top of the leaves § Give one boil, skin well, and then set the pan on the side of 
the fire to simmer gently till the meat is tender. In three 
or four hours, skin them, and add pepper, salt, and a spoon 
ful of ketchup. 

Roman Punch—To make one gallon, take one pint and a 
half of the best brandy, one pint and a half of the best ram, 
three gills of good Madeira or sherry, one pound of loaf 
sugar, and six lemons; rub four of the lemons on the sugar, 
and then mix as you would for punch, with two and a half 
quarts of water; freeze it as ice-cream is frozen. 

Quince Cordial.—Pure and core your quinces; then grate 
them. Boil them, and also the cores and parings. To two 
quarts of juice add one pound of sugar, one pint of brandy, 
and such spices as you prefer. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


For Grecian Patntina.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub- 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they 
send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Size of Plate. Price. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 

splendid thing, by Darley. 14 by 17 $1,50 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 1,50 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 
Jean D’Are, 12 by 16 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 
- Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by ll 

he Little Bird, 9 by Il MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 aee . 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 To Keep Sic and Velvet.—Silk articles should not be kept 
Madonna Della Scala, (new) 16 by 22 1,00 > in white paper, as the chloride of lime used in bleaching the 

These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and $ paper will probably impair the color of the silk. Brown or 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix } blue paper is better, and the yellowish, smooth India paper 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable } is best of all. Silks intended for dress should not be kept 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. § long in the honse before they are made up, as lying in the 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 5 folds will have a tendency to impair its durability, by caus- 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. ing it to cut or split, particularly if the silk has been thick- 

Setts of the best English Oil Cclors in tubes, varnish, oils, N ened by gum. Thread lace veils are very easily cut. Dresses 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and , of velvet should not be laid by with any weight on them, for 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 2 if the nap of thin velvet is laid down it is not possible to 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 3 raise it up again. Hard silk should never be wrinkled, be- 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian $ cause the thread is easily broken in the crease, and it never 
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328 - RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
can be rectified. The way to take the wrinkles ont of silk 2 close to the arm with a turned-up cuff. Round felt hat, with 
searfs and handkerchiefs is to moisten the surface even) ; a long plume, 
with a spoon and some wheat glue, and then pin the silk} Fie. v.—NegapouitaN Coirrure, made of red velvet, with 
with some toilet pins around the shelves or on a mattress or : 3 3 long ends falling on the neck, and trimmed all round with 
feather bed, taking pains to draw out the silk as soon as § $ a snow border of blonde. In front, there are on one side 
possible. When dry, the wrinkles will haye disappeared. § $ some pretty bows, and on the other a tuft of white mara. 
It is a nice job to dress light-colored silk, and few should try } $ bou-feathers. 
it. Some silk articles should be moistened with weak glue $ } GENERAL REeMARKS.—We give, this month, all the newest 
or gum water, and the wrinkles ironed out, with a hot flat- }. varieties of sleeves, bonnets, head-dresses, &c. Double skirts 
iron on the wrong side. * with two flounces, and single skirts trimmed at the bottom 

To Make Alum Baskets.—Success in making these kind of N with velvet or ribbon, are all worn. As yet there is no re 
baskets depends somewhat upon chance; for the crystals.will $ duction in the width or length of skirts, and some even pro- 
sometimes form irregularly, even when the utmost care has $ 2 posing the introduction of trains for house dresses, and more 
been taken. Dissolve alum in a little more than twice as 8 particularly for evening wear. In order to make the full 
much water as will be necessavy for the depth of the basket N skirts set well about the waist, they are put on in large, 
(handle and all.) Put in as much alum as the water will } hollow plaits known as box plaits. Some skirts have a 
dissolve; when it will take no more, it is then called a satu- : breadth on each side, gored. This throws the fulluess some- 
rated solution of alum. In this state, it should be poured § what behind and makes the skirt hang better. High cor- 
into a sancepan or earthen jar, (by no means put it in an iron } sages will certainly retain their vogue in morning dress, but 
vessel,) and slowly boiled until it is nearly half evaporated. } those of a three-quarter, or even half high, will be more 
The basket should then be suspended from a little stick laid § adopted in half dress, Single skirts will be the only ones 
across the top of the jar, in such a manner that both basket 3 adopted in morning dress; waist-bands and buckles will re- 
and handle will be covered with the solution. It must be § main in favor. For silk dresses, a point before and bebind 
set. away in a cool place where not the slightest motion will § is very elegant. 
disturb the formation of the crystals. The frame may be All Stegves for neglige are now made close at the wrists; 
made in any shape you please; it is usually made of small ¢ and all those intended for evening costume are loose and 
wire woven in and out like basket; many prefer a common ¢ very wide at the ends, affording ample space for the full 
willow basket; but whether it be wire or willow, a rough 3 flow of the under-sleeves of rich lace. For ball-dresses, short 
surface should be produced by binding every part with } sleeves are, of course, indispensable. 
thread or worsted. Bright yellow crystals may be produced WREATHS AND CHATELAINES of flowers for looping up the 
by boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric in the solution; } tulle skirts, are being made exquisitely beautiful, and are, 
and purple ones by a similar use of logwood. consequently, in great favor. 

To Fasten on the Handles of Knives and Forks.—The It is in contemplation to introduce the train for dinner 
handles of knives and forks that have come off by being put * and stately evening parties: the materials for this style will, 
in hot water, may be fastened in the following manner:— $ of course, be very rich; moire antiques, splendid satins, both 
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Procure some powdered resin, and mix with it a small quan- 3 plain and figured, and for matronly ladies, rich velvet; they 


tity of chalk, whiting, or quick lime, let the handles be 
about half filled with this mixture, heat the ends of the 
knives or forks, and force them in, when cold they will be 
found to be securely fastened. N. B.—Knives and forks that 
are not fastened to the handles by rivets, should never be 
put imto hot water, (—Take a small portion of a quill 
pen, and put into the handles of the knife, warm the blade, 
and when it is hot put it into the quill in the handle, and 
press it in very firmly. Or—Brick-dust stirred into melted 
resin makes a composition that will fix knives and forks in 
their handles. The tang should be thrust in warm. Or— 
Mix a little chopped hair or tow, with powdered resin and 
fill with it, the hole in the handle of the knife, then heat 
the spike of the blade, (i. e. the part which fits into the 
handle,) and ram it, down into its place, the heated steel will 
melt the resin, which will then keep the blade of the knife 
or fork in its place, N.3.—The chopped hair (or tow) must 
not be omitted. 


will, in some instances, be looped-up at the sides, by pearls, 
or gold cord and tassels, showing the jupe of silk or satin 
worn underneath. 

Ieap-Dresses are of every variety. We describe some of 
the most elegant. Fancy coiffures are coming much into 
favor*in demi loilette, and are likely té-Lé fasiiiouable in din 
ner and evening dress: sume are composed of white grena 
dire gauze, arranged in puffs, by narrow colored velvet; it 
forms a couple of rows on the head, and can be arranged in 
a@ moment; others are composed of tufts of colored velvet, 
mingled with steel beads: these head-dresses have a splendid 
effect in a well lighted room. 

ToRSADES AND PLATS oF VELVET in every variety of color, 
with bunches of gold or silver wheat-ears, make very beau 
tiful diadems for young and pretty heads. 

The Roman Wreatn is composed of scarlet fuchsia It 
encircles the head, and in front the flowers are mounted in 
the form of a diadem—that is to say, rising slightly to s 
point above the forehead, 

A circular wreath of camelias, shaded pink and white. 
On one side, sprays of grass and foliage fastened by a bow 
of crimson velvet. This head-dress is tasteful and elegant 
without being common-place. 

An exquisite wreath of white aquatic flowers. The wreath 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—-Watxinc Dress oF LAVENDER COLORED SILK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce pinked at the edge. 
Body high and plain. Mantle of the same silk with two 
pinked ruffles. Bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with black $ i8 intersected by a sort of bandeau of garnet-colored velvet. 
lace and salmon-colvred flowers and ribbon. Pendent sprays of foliage and buds, as if escaping from the 

Fig. u.—CarriaGe Dress or Ficurep SILK, wits Two ; Wreath, flow loosely over the back of the neck. 
Sxiats.—The body is made half high, and trimmed with a Hrap-Dress of dark blue velvet, bespangled with gold 
frill of the same, material as the dress. A searf mantilla of } stars; on the right side, a tuft of roses, in two shades ot 
the same silk, trimmed to correspond with the dress. Bon- $ pink; on the left, bows of blue velvet, fixed by pins, headed 
net of white chip, trimied with lace and flowers by gold stars, and the ends of the bows are finished by gold 

Fra. 11.—MANTILLA oF BLACK SILK oF a Cimcunar SHape, } aiguilettes. This head-dress is the production of one of the 
made very deep. and trinimed with black lace. » principal Parisian milliners, who has given it the appropriate 

Fig. tv.—Ripine-Hanit om Brack CLots.—The basque is 3 name of the Coiffure Stella ; it ia at once showy and elegant 
very deep and trimmed with rich braid. Sleeves rather ’ and has obtained much favor in Paris. 
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“COMING THROUGH THE RYE.” 
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NIGHT DRESS. 
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MORNING CAP. 














GREEK CORSAGE FOR CHILD. 











HEAD-DRESS. 
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FOR BAND OF CHEMISE. 





BABY’S SHOE. 














EMBROIDERY FOR PETTICOAT. 
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